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A Model Creamery. 

The building shown in the illustration 
was erected in 1899 fur the State experiment 
station at Amherst, Mass., and is a story 
and a half wooden structure, shingled out- 
side (unpainted) with white trimmings. 
On the north side is the icehouse, of which 
the ventilator shows in the cut, and a small 
room intended for an office. In the south 
end are two small rooms, one a pasteurizing 
room unequipped, and the other a cream- 
ripening room, containing two twin ripen- 
ing vats. 

The large central room contains milk-re- 
ceiving tanks, pasteurizer, churns, butter 
worker, refrigerator, sink, etc. The up- 
stairs room showing in the east and south 
faces is at present simply used for storage. 
The power for running the machinery is 
derived from a water motor. Steam is sup- 
plied from the barn boiler through under- 
ground pipes. E. B. HOLLAND. 

Hampshire County, Mass. 


— 


Experience in Keeping Eggs. 

A writer in the Mark Lane Express thus 
summarizes his five years successful use of 
waterglass for the preservation of: eggs: 
* T believe I was one of. the first who took + 
to it, and I have induced many to do so, and 
hope my remarks may help many of your 
readers in giving them confidence in the 
system, as well as detailing the process 
plainly. It is all easy, very easy, and in 
no way mysterious or very expensive. 
Waterglass is a liquid, almost as 
clear as water, and about the _ con- 
sistency of new-run honey. It has no 
smell, but is somewhat sticky, especially in 
a low temperature. Its chemical name is 
silicate ot soda. When I first heard of itas 
an egg preservative, I asked several chem- 
ists in my nearest town for it, but not one 
had it; indeed, some of them had to consult 
their books to see what it was, and they 
said it was never asked for, and my first lot 
cost me over 1s. per pound, but three pounds 
or four pounds can be secured for that 
amount now, and if taken in quantity may 
be bought for 2d. per pound. I state this 
that it may be understood that I am 
not dealing with a high-priced article 
which all could not avail themselves 
of. Four articles are wanted—a dish or 
dishes, waterglass, water and eggs. The 
dish or vessel may be of any size, to hold 
from a score to five hundred eggs. It may 
be iof wood, stone, iron, zinc or earthen- 
ware. I generally use various-sized casks 
cut in two, such as are often employed to 
feed cattle out of. They are cheap and 
convenient. Scald the dish clean, fill half 
full of boiling water, and as soon as the 
hand can be held in it add the waterglass. 
Measure the water as it is put in, and to 
twelve parts of water give one of waterglass. 
If you use twelve pints of water, employ 
one pint of waterglass; if twelve quarts, 
one quart; if twelve gallons, one gallon, 
and in a like proportion either up or down. 
Stir the liquid well as soon as the water- 
glass is put in. It mixes readily, and no 
one could tell it was there. The dish may 
be kept in the dairy, pantry, cellar or cool 
room. The eggs may be put in every even- 
ing as collected until the vessel is full. All 
must be under cover or immersed. If the 
eggs are kept for a few days before putting 
in, they will still turn out all right, but they 
must be sound and sweet before they are 
placed in the liquid.’’ 


— 
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Among the Farmers. 

A large portion of our orchards are fer- 
tilized by poultry. Very few are giving 
their orchards any special attention. Where 
any cultivation is done fruit shows better 
quality and more of it.—C. S. Phiney, 
Standish, Me. 

Seed down your land to corn instead of 
grain. If well dressed you will be sure of a 
crop and the hay that follows will last as 
long as if seeded in any other way. Intense 
cultivation is the thing for this age.—J.-P. 
Sawyer, Androscoggin County, Me. 

In the Connecticut valley -we have hun- 
dreds of acres of good pasture land, if 
properly cared for. We formerly raised the 
finest stock on our hills. I have seen four- 
year-olds weighing forty hundred to the 
pair. Today hardly none of that stock can 
be found. Giving all praise to the Guernsey_ 
and Jersey stock, I have claimed for quite 
atime that they are no stock for our hills, 
and we must go back to the dual purpose 
stock.—E. W. Boise, Hampden County, 
Mass. 

lam sorry to say that a rather large per 
cent. of butter made by the farmers is not 
very good and some is abominably bad, but 
I would also incidentally say the same holcs 
true about creamery butter. Of course, the 
creamery men blame the farmer, but I 








1 @ combination of confidence and: energy. 


toes, 10,200 bushels; onions from seed, 9650 
-bushels ; late potatoes, 1150 bushels ; cucum- 
bers, 1629 barrels; sqaash, 1400 barrels; Jima 
beans, 790 bags of one bushel; corn in ears, 


125 barrels; onion setts, 100 bushels; onion 
seed, 200 pounds; carrot seed, 80 pounds; 
cabbage plants, 250,000. 


the first time this season, I am agreeably 
surprised to find such an extensive and 
generally uniform fine dairy country as 
this Orleans county continues to show 
up. Although in the southern part of the 
county is located the highest cultivated 
land in the State, this northern section is 
much lower, less hilly, and the soil quite 
like that of northern New York State. | dried hay first crop, and apparently a second 
crop of two or three tons per acre was as- 
sured. They also found what few, if any, 
had supposed possible in this climate; a; 


The whole county abounds in lakes and 
natural ponds, and Lake Memphremagog is 
quite a counterpart of Lake George, N. Y. 


nadian border section, where from forty to 
seventy-five cows are milked, ex-Governor 
Grant at Derby being one of the heavy pro- 
prietors. Very little hay is stacked in this 
vicinity, and many large barns are seen in 
all towns. Many barns seem to have been 
recently built, among them some large, 
round ones with a silo in the centre, which 
seems to make an ideal dairy and horse 
barn. The stalls are naturally shaped for 
the comfort of horses especially. 


“‘ side hill’? by which to place their barns, 
and the great majority, built within twenty 
years, are so placed, and a gable entrance 
door is made beside or above the roof beams, 
so that the hay is nearly all pitched down. 
The unloading carrier forksare only rarely 
used here. 


be unsettled in this section yet, although 
rarely does the criticism come from those 
this section are filled with the corn uncut 


and left in small bundles, packed in shingle 
fashion. And the uniform report is thatthe 


ence between good and bad butter.—L. W. 
Lighty, East Berlin, Pa. 
Any man with average ability can make 
as much money farming as at any other 
occupation. Not only is farming a paying 
occupation, but it is a good occupation for 
any man to take up who is suffering in any 
way, as the life naturally led in this pursuit 
is conducive to perfect health. . Facta and 
figures show that farmers, as a general rule, 
live the longest and are the best men of any 
community,- and that the best men of all 
ages had their youthful training on the 
— H. Potter, Worcester County, 
ass. 


— 


A Great Vegetable Farm. 

One of the largest vegetable farms on 
Long Island is owned by G. M. Hallock & 
Son of Greenport, who have built up a large 
— starting with eighty acres of poor 

nd. 

At the time of the purchase, in 1872, the 
average yield of the farm, used mustly for 
growing potatoes, was 125 bushels an acre, . 
and it cost half the returns to get the crops 
to market. Now, the wholesale value of 
the crops, delivered in New York and New 
‘London, is usually about $23,000; but this 
year, owing to a later yield, it was not much 
over $20,000. 

Theland has become extremely produc- 
tive and is valued at $200 per acre, besides 
$15,000 ‘in buildings, steamboat, tools and 
stock. 

The year’s bill for labor is about $5000, 
which is more than the total crop was 
valued at the time it was taken in hand by 
Mr. Hallock. The results seem to be due to 





Few would dare to take a run-down, un- 
profitable farm, and spend several thou- 
sands of dollarsa year in manure to begin 
with, besides an amount for labor which 
made the neighbors predict failure from the 
start; but Mr. Hallock believed that the 
farm would pay if made to do its best and 
the produce marketed to advantage. The 
plan was to make the whole farm grow 
vegetables and nothing else, thus requiring 
an immense amount of labor. 

He began with hiring three men for every 
ten acres, and now employs about five 
men to every ten acres, or thirty-five to forty 
for the whole farm. The wages paid vary 
from $12 to $50. per month. There are J 


short only, and oorn is a small crop. There 
was a big yield of oats, a good growth of po- 
tatoes, and pasturage is extra good, with the 
hay meadows never showing a more velvety 
green, although the first crop was cut so 
late that but littl¢ rowen will be harvested. 


This is not a great section for fruit, and | G 


apples are short for even home uss. 


. 


Newport is hereafter to be the great ‘‘ port | | 


of entry’ for fordign goods for northeastern 
‘Vermont, and a. 000 Government build- 
ing is now being erected here, and the 


United States traffic of the Canadian Pacific | 


Railroad must here be accounted for. 1 
new building is an imposing, square ‘ 
the first story of which is built with Ver- 
mont’s own fine marble, the three other 
stories with dark pressed brick. 

The forest trees for the past three weeks 
have been putting on their bright fall dress 
very fast, and as this month came in the 
appearance was as is usual about threo 
weeks later, with the colors fully as varied 
and bright. This‘glorious change in nature 














New Canaan, secretary H. C. 
“Milford, E. Davis of Branterd, B. 
bkiss, C. W. Staples of West Hart- 
i) i. King of Thompsonville, H. L. 

a of West Hartford, C. E. Lyman 
pfield, Harvey Jewell of Cromwell, 
migsioner Noble, L. C. Root of 
n, Richard Davis of Middletown, 
Bros. of Middletown, R. B. 
Essex. Nebraska was represented 
3 S, Johnson, who told bow they 
orn and other crops in the West. 
ork and many other States were 
nt Many people came to see 
Ww more about the facts set forth 
| Clark’s grass circular about 
crops. Six tons of hay to the 
sone crop was formerly thought 


‘bymanyito be more than is possible. The 
committge’s invitation was conditional; if 
bad weather it was to have been held the 
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STATION CREAMERY, AMHERST, MASS. 
See descriptive article. 
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it has been common to ascribe to the effects 
effrost, which is sentimental, but I believe 


horses and a few cows to supply the milk’) not true. A frost-bitten leaf does not turn 


and butter. The manure and fertilizér was 
brought from New York city by schooners, 
which land at a wharf adjoining the farm. 
Each acre gets about $50 worth of manure 
per year. 

The yield of potatoes increased from 125 
to four hundred bushels per acre, while 
onions, carrots and cabbages increased fully 
as much in proportion. 

The cropis taken to market by a small 
steamboat belonging to Mr. Hallock, mak- 
ing daily trips to New York and New°Lon- 
don or Bridgeport, aczording to the respect- 
ive markets. The steamer carries about five 
hundred barrels of produce and sometimes 
takes vegetables from the other farmers in 
the vicinity. 

By the kindness of the proprietors of Hal- 
yoake Farm we are enabled to publish 
below the summary of crops raised last 
year on seventy-eight acres, taken from 


bright. An early spring, doubtless, ac- 
counts for the early ripening tis year. 
Newport, Vt. H. M. PoRTER. 


— 
<—~ 


Visit to Clark of Higganum, Ct. 


The local Grange of Higganum, Ct., 
through their master, Mr. Fred Kelsey, with 
Dr. Smith as chairman, invited the State 
Pomological Society and the Dairymen’s 
Association to a field meeting to show them 
in part what can be done by intense cultiva- 
tion. This invitation was responded to by 
several hundred representatives, men and 
women, from different parts of the State 
and county. Dr. Smith and his committee 
met them at the Higganum station and took 
them to Grange headquarters and then to 





the orchard and grass field of George M. 


Clark, where upward of two hundred 


their record: Early cabbage, 6145 barrels; | Visitors were able to see the effects of in- 
onions from setts, 3720 bushels; early pota- | tense cultivation. 


1000 bushels ; carrots, 13,500 bushels ; dpples, 





Northeastern Vermont Notes. 


They found an orchard, containing 1425 


trees, of 54 acres on a poor, gravelly knoll 
that had been cultivated five years with the 


Clark’s Double-Action’ Cutaway Harrow 


one hundred times each way at a cost of 
$550; $70 year, $13 per acre. The second 
and fifth crop years frost had killed the 
fruit. The third and fourth years they had 
produced 1500 baskets of very large plums, 
oe at an average value of fifty cents per basket, 
or $750. These trees have made an average 


In traversing this part of Vermont for} growth of twenty feet since sitting, and 


have been cut back twelve feet. Average 
growth this year and last three hundred teet 
toa tree. Trees set at same time not cul- 
tivated made a growth of less than five feet 
and bore no fruit. 


The visitors also saw positive evidence 


of the results of grass culture with intense 
cultivation. There were six tons of well- 


Many large dairies are found in this Ca-| first crop of,timothy, matured, five feet high 


and second crop matured of forty-two 
inches, a total of ninety inches; 74 feet 
growth this year; and a fivedays growth 
on the third crop. They saw a field where 
over seven tons of hay to the acre was cut 
on July 25, 1903, with more than two tons to 
the acre now standing ; they observed what 
thousands of others in the years gone by 
have noticed when they have visited Clark’s 
grass farm, that it was a rough, rocky,al 
most abandoned farm, reclaimed, producing 


Vermont farmers can generally find a| wonderful crops, mainly by reason of more 


intense cultivation. They also examined the 
implements that had performed the work. 
The party then returned to their head- 
quarters via the four large planters’ hoe 
shops of the late D. & H. Scovil, now owned. 
and operated by the Porters. After a boun- 
tiful repast they adjourned for an hour to 


The ensilage and silo question seems to | view the large shops along the’ Higganum 


river, the planters’ hoe shups, the Cutaway 


quite a good number of silos are in use, and | Harrow Company’s shops and the Russell 


who have them. 


Manufacturing Company’s shops, which to- 
gether cover nearly ten acres and use a thou- 


Quite a large proportion of the silos in | sand horse-power, employing about one 


thousand hands. Their goods are shipped 
nearly all over the world. All the goods 
made for Clark’s large hay crops are made 


ensilage comes out in fine order and sweeter | by the Cutaway Harrow Company under 
than the fine-cut stock. The debatable | Clark’s patents in about one thousand dif- 
question seems to be, Does good-cured ensi- | ferent kinds. The only genuine Cutaways 
lage fed with discretion, say one-half the | are made here. 


cows daily allowance of food, baGly affect 
the flavor of milk, cream or butter? 


At 2 P. M. the party assembled in the 


large hall to hear the speakers, among 


The crop report of this section seems to| which were Commissioner Noble of the 
be very much like that of the average north- | State Dairy Commission, Edwin Hoyt of 





happen to know some cases where the 
butter maker did not even know the differ- 





ern New England reports. The hay crop | New Canaan, Professor Clinton of Storrs. 
finally turned out about fifth to a fourth " Among the better-known horticulturists in 


‘| Were represented, and the visitors went 
{away expressing their entire satisfaction 
‘+ and@ belief of the truth of Mr. Clark’s state- 


the weather was threatening, so that on the 
twenty-scventh half as many more came to 
‘find out about the large ; ae. 

’ ?Neasly one-half the States ‘in the Union 


ments. Intense cultivation is the main 
spoke. Many of late have asked the writer 
to; make a full statement covering the 
amount of hay secured, cust, etc., during 
his seventeen years of work on the grass 
field. If he can get the time he will do so 
and report later. GEORGE M. CLARK. 
Higganum, Ct. 


i Meking Good Vinegar. . 

Vinegar made from. pure cider or grape 
wine is the best and most wholesome form 
of this popular condiment. 

The fabrication of pure cider vinegar is a 
very simple process, and one which any one 
who can grow or buy a few bushels of 
apples may successfully carry on. 

In the production of pure cider vinegar 
four factors are concerned. These are 
pure cide-; the presence of the acetic acid 
ferment, bacillus aceti; free ingress of air, 
and the temperature of the air of room not 
less than 70°, nor more than 85° F. 

As vinegar is ordinarily made on the 
farm, it is simply allowed to ferment spon- 
taneously in unbunged barrels in a cellar 
whose temperature during the fall months 
when cider is usually made is pretty 
constant at about 60° F. The acetic acid 
ferment does not grow actively at any 
temperature below 70° F., hence the rela- 





a barrel one pint of a solution of one-half 
pound of isinglass in one quart of water. 
As soon as settled, rack off, and store in 
tight vessels. Usually no fining of vinegar 
is needed. No purecider vinegar will keep 
long in vessels exposed to the air at a tem- 
perature above 60°F. “ Vinegar eels” are 
sometimes troublesome in vinegar barrels. 
To remove these, heat the vinegar scalding 
hot, but- do not boil. When cool, strain 
through clean flannel, and the “eels” will 
be removed. 

In making cider vinegar, the strength of 
the product or per cent. by weight of the 
acetic acid in it will be a little less than the 
per cent. by weight of the alcohol in the 
cider. A little of the alcohol remains un- 
fermented, and serves to give the desired 
flavor or bouquet to the vinegar. 

There is another, and even more rapid, 
method of making cider vinegar. In this 
method the fermented cider, or “ hard 
cider,” is run through a box of beechwood 
shavings wetted with old vinegar. By this 
method good vinegar may be made in 
twenty-four hours. But the process as 
first described makes better vinegar, and 
is preferable for farm use. 


Danger from Flies. 

A fairly close second to the malaria mos- 
quito as a carrier of disease germs is the 
common housefly. A swarm of these little 
pests may crawl over some filthy place and 
bring away on their feet seeds of illness 
enough to infect a wholearny. In fact, this 
is precisely what happened at some of the 
militia camps in different parts of the coua- 





’ | try during the Spanish war. On farms, the 
| tilthy little seamps should as far as possible 


be shut away from the manure cellars where 
they feed and breed. Persons whoare a 


screened away from all food supplies. 

Not all germs brought by the flies are those 
of disease. If they were, good health would 
be rare indeed under present conditions. 
Bat if there’exists infectious disease, like 
typhoid or dysentery in the neighborhood, 
there is always a chance that it will be 
spread by houseflies. The victims are 
likely to blame the milkman and the water 
supply, or anything except the real cause. 
Safety and neatness both reguife that all 
house insects be barred out or trapped. 

* Improving s Wet Barn Celler. 

The floor of the basement for holding 
Manure underneath onr barn is made of. 
clay and gravel. This place is so wet inthe 
spring that we want to make a good floor 
and provide for drainage of liquid manure, 
water from the roof, soakage through walls 
from upper yard, and the overflow water 
from the watering tanks. 

At present we have a well in the yard, 
twenty feet from the barn, but this well 
fills up every heavy rain and backs the 
water intothe basement. We have a good 
fall towards the public road, which is ten 
rods distant. What is our best plan to fol- 
low?’ What material for floors? If cement, 
kindly give general directions for cement- 
ing, etc. How can we manage the drainage 
system so as to utilize the liquid manure? 
—R. H. Williams, Pike, N. H. : 

The water from the upper yard well, 
twenty feet from the barn, and the water 
which seems naturally to be present in the 
basement, must be cut off as completely as 
may beand conveyed away from the prem- 
ises. One main drain to convey all of these 
sources of water supply seems a necessity 
to start with. The size of this main drain 
must be determined by those who are fami- 
liar with the amount of water to be re- 
moved. To remove the water from the 
upper yard no other way appears at this dis- 
tance than to lay a three-inch common land 
tile drain, say three feet deep, at such loca- 
tion as would be most likely to catch the 


tively long period it requires to produce | objectionable water. Fill this trench with 
good vinegar in farm cellars. Althougl{| good gravel instead of the soi) or clay 


the acetic ferment requires a.comparatively 


thrown out. Let this drain empty into 


high temperature, there are many other fer- | the main or any other point where it seems 


ments which can grow at lower temper-| best to dispose of the water. The well 
atures. These generally get into the farm-| water must be removed bya tile entering 


er’s vinegar barrels and make trouble. The /| the well just below the floor of the base- 
following process described in Bulletin 182| ment. Trouble from this source cannot be 
of the North Carolina Experiment Station | anticipated if this is properly done. Ac- 
will enable any one to make a fine vinegar | cording to present ideas of sanitation, the 


material. 


with the least possible waste of time and | well should be abolished, filled up and sup- 
ply secured from higher ground or by 


Take sound barrels or any suitably sized | pumping from a distance. 


vessels of wood, éarthenware or glass— 


The basement, in this kind of soil and 


never iron, copper or tin. Clean thor- | location indicated, must be drained witha 
oughly and scald. Fill not more than half | system of drains laid once in ten feet, with 
full with the cider stock, which should have | one drain around the outer edge as near as 


one-fourth its volume of old vinegar. This 


fermented at least one month. To this add | may be to the foundation without danger. 


Let these drains all connect and all have a | 


is @ very necessary: part of the process, | good grade towards the outlet. Three-inch 


since the vinegar restrains the growth of | land tile will be a safe size to use. The idea 
the chance ferments which abound in'the | of having these basement drains all con- 
air, and at the same time it favors the true | nected is so that any littie surplus from any 


acetic acid ferment. Next add tothe liquid | one point can easily distribute itself to 
a little * mother vinegar.” If this latter is | points not so fully supplied. These drains 


not at hand, a fairly pure culture may be | should be two feet deep and filled with 
made by exposing in a shallow, uncovered | good gravel. Give this a good chance to 


crock or wooden pail a mixture of une-half | settle into place before any floor is laid. 


old vinegar and one-half hard cider. The 


All of these sources of water supply must 


room where this is exposed should have | be conveyed into the one main drain unless 


with a gelatinous pellicle, or cap. This is 
the * mother vinegar.’”’ A little of this 
carefully removed with a wooden spoon or 


a temperature of about 80°F. In three or | more economically disposed of in some 
tour days the surface should become covered | other direction. This drainage water, which 


will contain some fertilizing matter, should, 
if practicable, be turned upon grass land, 
which will return the best results of any 


a stick should be laid gently upon the sur- | crop for the application. « 


faee of the cider prepared as above de- 


For a floor for this basement, concrete 


scribed. Do not stir it in. The vinegar | works very nicely, so does a good cement 
ferment grows only at the surface. In| bottom. Three-inch plank, where lumber is 
three days the cap should have spread en- | cheap makes a very nice and durable floor. 


tirely over the fermenting cider. Do not |. 
break this cap thereafter so long as the 


Any of these are good and very satisfactory 
when wei laid. Therear of the basement 


fermentation continues. If the temperu- | may be two feet lower than the front, then 


vinegar should then be drawn 0%, strained 


ture is right the fermentation should be | the liquid manore cannot escape. Have the 
complete in from four to six weeks. The | foundation walls pointed up, so therecan. be 


no loss in. that direction, Manure, espe- 


through thick white flannel, and corked or | cially horse manure, is an excellent absorb- 


— , and kept in a cool piace ent, and occasionally with a scoop, shovel 
L we for consumption. If the vine- | throw up the liquid on the heaps. 








gar remains turbid after ten days, stir into 


If a cement bottom is decided upon be 


all careful about what is eaten will hardly 
need to be urged that flies should be 


sure and have a six or eight-inch founda- 
tion of small stone well rolled down and 
grouted with sharp sand, three parts to one 
part best cement. Every neighborhood gen- 
erally has a good mason and his services 
would be helpful. 

According to present ideas, it is unfortu- 
nate that the old-time cattle barn and base- 
ment exist, and where such arrangements 
are to be improved, it is well worth while to 
consider which would involve the greater 
cost, the projected improvement or the neat 
new cow stable one side, and the manure 
shed at a convenient distance from the 
manure. The so-called cattle barn, a3 found 
in most all neighborhoods, is an undesirable 
arrangement, unsanitary, and with the ma- 
nure in the basement suggests a poor con- 
dition for the fodder stored above. It 
would save time, and perhaps expensive 
mistakes, if Mr. Williams were to get the 
services of a building and drainage expert 
to view the premises. ° 


a 





— 


The Apple Situation. 


The warm weather has had its usual effect 
on the apple trade, causing distant ship- 
ments to arrive in poorer condition, and 
forcing dealers to hasten sales of lots ripen- 
ing too fast. Prices of good stock have 
held up well, owing to the good demand for 
the export trade. Hot weather has some- 
what checked the home demand, tempora- 
rily, of course. 

A Portland buyer from the Libby Com- 
pany was in Boston, Tuesday. He said the 
firm is paying $1.50 for’ No. 1 Baldwins in 
the orchard, the firm doing the packing. 
Many farmers will no doubt accept offers of 
this kind rather than risk a repetition of 
last year’s experience. 

E. P. Miller, a Chicago buyer operating 
in New York State, reports dealers offering 
$1.50 for No. 1’s and 2’s, with farmers ask- 
ing $2, and not many orchards sold as yet. 
He finds the fruit good, smooth and clean, 
for the most part. Another New York 
buyer claims that dealers cannot pay over 
$1 per barrel and make a profit, but he is 
not known to have secured any apples. No 
contracts below $1.50 are reported. 

George R. Meeker & Co.: **The ship- 
ments of apples to Europe continue to in- 
crease, and while we cannot at the present 
writing give che exact figures, it is esti- 


New York alone this week. The port to 
which most of these will be shipped is 
Liverpool, as the shipments on the Ger- 
manic and Cedric were very heavy. Weare 
still of the firm belief that‘ good fruit is 
badly wanted in Europe, and do not hesi- 
tate to urge you to export your apples, only 
be sure that they are of good quality, other- 
wise the results will not be satisfactory. 
We have received the following cadle 
from our London house in Covent Garden, 
dated Sept.11: Kings $4.40 to $6.10, Bald- 
wins $3.65 to $4.25, Greenings $3.90 to $4.25, 
Maiden Blush $4.40 to $4.85, Gravensteins 
$4.25 to $6.30, other varieties $3:90 to $4.73. 
Market prospects most favorable for good 
fruit. From our Liverpool house, dated 
Sept. 11, we received the following: Red 
varieties $4.15 to $4.85, Greening $3.40 to 
$4.15, Kings $5.16 to $5.85. Prospects good 
if fruit arrives in good condition. Other- 
wise they will do badly.”’ 

Messrs. James Lindsay & Son, Ltd., of 

Glasgow, cable under date of Sept. 11 
as follows: “‘ Apples Ex Ethiopia arrived in 
very poor condition and heated. The de- 
mand is very active for best qualities and 

we urge shipment of first-class fruit. Ethi- 
opia sold Kings $4.85 to $5.30, Baldwins 

$4.15 to $4.40, Greenings $3.90: to $4.40, 

Fall Pippins $3.90 to $4.60, Snows $4.86 to 

$5.35. Various other varieties $3.90 to $5.10.”’ 
Chester R. Lawrence: ‘‘ Apples are sell- 
ing in Liverpool today (Sept. 15) from 

$2.40 to $5, according to variety and condi- 
tion. Choice Gravensteins are making $5 
and common green fall varieties are selling 

down to $2.40. The demand is good for 

good stock. Shipments are getting heavier, 

and prices next week will probably ease off 

a little from above prices.” , 

An agent of a German apple auction firm, 

now staying in New York, says: ‘‘ There is 

no use shipping apples to Germany before 

October. Last year the first auction sale in 

Hamburg that showed good results on 

American apples was on Oct. 5. You see, 

Germany does not need apples fort cooking 

purposes; what she wants is the real table 

apple, red fruit exclusively, and for fancy 

stock of that kind she is willing to pay 

remarkably big prices. Such stock as is 

now being shipped to London and Liver- 

pool the Hamburg market has no manner 

of use for. As for theGerman home crop, 

it is very small, even smaller than last 

year.’’ 


>_> 


Notes from Rhode Island Station. 

On another part of the station land an 
experiment to determine the worth of differ- 
ent amounts of nitrogen has been carried 
on for the past ten years. One plot has re- 
ceived no nitrogen during that lapse of 
time. The second plot has received fertil- 
izer which contained the equivalent of 
twenty-one pounds nitrogen per acre. The 
third plot bas received fertilizer which con- 
tained nitrogen at the rate of sixty-three 
pounds per acre. This is the fifth year this 





‘land has been in grass, and the yields as 


shown by this year’s crops are quite re- 
markable. That from the plot which has 
received no nitrogen during the ten years 
was 1.1 tons per acre. That from the plot 
receiving the one-third ration or twenty- 
one pounds nitrogen gave 1.7 tons per acre, 
while the third which had received the full 
ration of sixty-three pounds nitrogen per 
acre gave a yield of 3.75tons peracre. Much 
the same results are being obtsined by men 
thronghout the State who are topdressing 
their grasslands witha more liberal amount 





of nitrate of soda than they formerly used . 


‘ 


| mated..that..in. the..nexghborheod:of forty. 
,} thousand. barrels will be exported from 
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Dairy Markets Advancing. 

Quotations on best grades have advanced 
a traction during the week, and hold firm at 
present quotations. The standard figure 
fur most sales of choice tub creamery is 
21 cents, compared with 20} or 20? cents last 
week; Lower grades do not share the ad- 
vance, being in lizht demand at this time. 
Choice Northern dairy is in light supply,and 
selling at a considerable advance, but com- 
mon and firsts hold unchanged. Best boxand 
print butter is higher and in steady demand. 
Cheese isa fraction higher in most grades. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘The outlook is 
better, owing partly to improved demand 
from consumers returning to the city. The 
butter output lessens with the lateness of 
the season. Prices average about one-half 


cent better than ten daysago. Prices may | - 


go a trifle higher, but will probably not ad- 
vance much for the present, as the condi- 
tions favor a large fall production.” 

At New York the market opened with a 
generally fim tone, which has been well 
maintained. Advices indicate some further 
shrinkage in the make, and arrivals of 
strictly fancy creamery now seem to be no 
more than equal to current consumptive 
requirements. Very little speculative trad- 
ing is reported, and regular outlets seem to 
be about sufficient to take care of the sup- 
ply. Of the lower qualities there is still 
some surplus, and these are slow sale, 
unless offered at quite attractive prices. 
State dairy is moving moderately at the 
irregular prices quoted ; quality rarely good 
enough to reach top figures. Western imi- 
tation creamery is quiet, but the receipts 
are small. Factory continues in fair de- 
mand and firm. A little more attention is 
shown in strictly high-grade renovated, but 
the outlet is still comparatively small; the 
lower qualities are still neglected. Packing 
stock remains quiet and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts this week up to Thursday were about 
fourteen thousand packages. 

Cheese has been in somewhat more lib- 
eral supply at New York since the first of the 
week, of both large and small sizes, but 
prices have advanced in nearly all grades, 
English and Canadian markets are higher. 

Many large dealers, not only in New York 
but in other distributing markets who have 
been holding off, now shew some anxiety to 
secure stock for winter and spring use. 
Small sizes are fairly active and firm, and 
some specially firm lots of colored have 
broughta shade above top quotations. Large 
sizes in fair export demand and very firm, 
more especially on colored. Some specially 
desirable lots bring a premium. Skims are 
held higher on:all grades in sympathy with 
full cream. 


— 
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Hay Trade About Steady. 

The new crop now controls the market. 
Arrivals are mostly in good condition and 
the standard of quality is far ahead of last 
year’s crop, owing to more favorable 
weather during the curing season. 

Receipts at New York were larger than 
for the previous week and about the same 
as for the corresponding week last year. 
Old hay holds at steady prices which are 
likely to decline on the expected large arriv- 
als of the new crop. Rye straw is still 
high for good grades, but much of the straw 
arriving is poor. 

At Boston most of the old stock has been 
cleared out. Old hay would still be pre- 
ferred to new by stable keepers, were it not 
that the old is mostly poor grade, while the 
new is of excellent quality, although not yet 
dried out so completely as the liverymen 
like to have it for horse feed. Long rye 
straw is in moderate supply. Arrivals of 
hay and straw continue light. . 
~~ > -_____ 

Provisions Firm. 

Prices on pork and beef hold about as 
last quoted. The hog supply at Boston is 
moderate. Export demand is rather light. 
There were slaughtered for Boston packers 
during the week 25,200, compared with 
19,300 the preceding week; same week a 
year ago, twenty-two thousand. The ex- 
port demand has decreased tonsiderably, 
the total value by Boston packers having 
been about $180,000; preceding week, $215,- 
000; same week a year ago, $185,000. ‘lhere 
has been some gain in the supply of hogs 
compared with the preceding week, but 
the movement was not large, although 
considerably exceeding the moderate 
offerings a year ago. Total Western 
packing 335,000 compared with 290,- 
000 the preceding week, and 370,000 two 
weeks ago, according to the Cincinnati 
Price Current. For corresponding time last 
year the number was 275,000, and two years 
ago 355,000. From March 1 the total is 10,- 
205,000, against 9,455,000 a year ago—an in- 
crease of 750,000. The quality is somewhat 
variable. Prices are a little easier at the 
close, prominent markets averaging $5.60 
per one hundred pounds, compared with 
$5.65 a week ago, $5.45 two weeks ago, $7.35 
a year ago and $6.35 two years ago. 

Beef is in quiet demand at nearly un- 
changed prices. The arrivals of fresh beef 
for the week have shown a slight increase 
for export and a corresponding decrease in 
the supply for Boston. The total was 155 
cars for Boston and 133 cars for export,a 
total of 288 cars; preceding week, 169 cars 
for Boston and 111 cars for export, a total 
of 280 cars; same week a year ago, 127 cars 
for Boston and sixty-eight cars for export, a 
total of 195 cars. 
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Grain Firm. 


Conflicting reports from the crops have 
caused varying prices, but the tendency has 
been upward. The firmness in the corn 
market is quite pronounced and is a result 
of low temperature and threateued frosts in 
various parts of the country. The supply of 
corn on hand for immediate sale is not large, 
and there is active demand at Eastern mar- 
kets and for export. A dispatch from Iowa 
says: “Outlook for corn unsatisfactory. 
Even with perfect wea‘her until October it 
is doubtful if the yield exceeds two hundred 
million, against 298,000,000 last year and 
261,000,000 past thirteen years average.”’ 

The firmness of wheat prices is owing to 
the scarcity of current supplies and the ex- 
pectation of a good export demand. The 
crop is without doubt a large one, notwith- 
standing the shortages and drawbacks in 
certain sections. The yield in the North- 
west and Canada promises to be large and 
of good quality. Thousands of Eastern la- 
borers are being engaged to help at the har- 
vesting, which is new under way. 

The flour trade has improved during the 
week, demand being fully equal to the 
make. Predictions are freely made that 
this week’s export trade will show an in- 
crease, as several large lots are under nego- 
tiation. Owing to their scarcity, but little 
business is being done in clears, and high 
prices are ruling. The movement of new 
wheat is expected to induce much heavier 
operation of Northwestern mills, and more 
of these grades will then be put forward. 





.---I find that a great thing in this world is no 
so much where we stand as in what direction we 
are moving.—O. W. Holmes. 
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SCENES ON A LEADING TRUCK FARM OF LONG ISLAND. 
Showing the buildings and scenes during the ice harvest. See descriptive article. 
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The Saunterer. 


Many people do not believe in foreign 
missions, and take great comfort in allud- 
ing to Dickens’ bit of satire about sending 
flannel jackets to the natives of Boorioboola 
Gha, and I encountered a girl the other 
evening who was of a somewhat similar 
turn of thought. 

** What ’s the use of trying to convert the 
heathen?’”’ she asked. ‘* Heaven is over- 
crowded now, and Ido not believe that | 
will be able to get even my toe within the 
pearly gates.’’ 

This reminds me of the old lrish woman, 
who was told by her pastor that she would 
never occupy a high place in the domain 
guarded by St. Peter unless she led a more 
pious and charitable life. Her answer was: 

‘Well, your riverence, I never was a bit 
pushing, and I’d be contint if I could 
squeeze in anywhere.” 

Speaking of religious subjects recalls to 
my mind a little incident that occurred on 
a sea-going steamer not long since. With 
some other passengers I was seated on the 
promenade deck when a Catholic clergyman 
joined the group. He was & jovial, good- 
natured kind of a man, who was ready to 
give and take in all the innocent witticisms 
which were being passéd about, and was 
always prompt with a pat answer to any 
questions that were propounded. At last 
when the conversation began to flag a lit- 
tle, one of the ladies present, with feminine 
bluntiless, exclaimed : 

“TIT think you priests should marry.” 

** Surely, madam,” was the quick response, 
“you do not wish us to have any more 
trouble than we have now.” 

The lady’s husband enjoyed the joke 
hugely, and lead the laughter in which his 
good wife merrily participated. This made 
good digestion wait on appetite and health 
on both when the supper Lugle sounded a 
few minutes later. 

Excursions are now the order of the day, 
and 1 was not even surprised when my old 
acquaintance, Squeeze, who is notoriously 
close, told me he had invited a young lady 
to ride with him in the suburbs. 

*“* Are you going to take her out behind a 
pair?’’ I inquired, jocosely, “or are you 
simply to have a one-horse shay ?’’ 

‘Oh, he answered quickly, ‘I’m going 
to use a trolley car to show her the beauties 
of Boston’s environs.” 

“ But,” I remonstrated, “that is sather a 
cheap way to entertain a feminine friend.” 

** No, it isn’t,” he replied, indignantly ; 

“this isto bea long trip, and it’s going to 
cost me twenty cents—ten cents for each of 
us.” 
**T hope you’ll throw in the soda,’’ was 
my parting shot, as he disappeared rapidly 
round the corner, as if he feared that two 
dimes would disappear mysteriously before 
he had an opportunity to show his gen- 
erosity. 


One of my business friends was braggiug 
to me yesterday about the great precau- 
tions he had taken to prevent the spread of 
flames in his establishment in case there 
should be a fire. 

**] have everything ready,’’ he remarked, 
‘*in the way of prevention. For instance, 
look jat that hose; it can be used to great 
advantage at a moment’s notice.”’ 

I took hold of the nozzle of the much- 
praised apparatus, and found that it had dis- 
solved its partnership with its tormer leather 
continuation. The hose proper had simply 
rotted off from disuse. After that my com- 
panion suddenly discovered that he had an 
engagement, but before he left me I could 
not help saying maliciously: 

‘Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is 
better, and there is nothing like leather 
when it is properly supervised.”’ 





The Pear Harvest. 


Pick most of the pears before fully ripe, 
especially the early varieties. If the stem 
parts freely from the branch the pear is 
ready to pick. Handle carefully all through. 
Use the cleanest and neatest package you 
can get. 
Pack under cover to keep all clean, and 
pack honestly, keeping out all wormy and 
poor fruit, which can be fed to the hogs or 
sold at home as culls. Then you will not be 
ashamed to put your name un your pack- 
age. Have them as good in the bottom of the 
package as at the top, and you will become 
known as an honest grower and packer, and 
will get much better prices than by putting 
a few poor ones into the packages and spoil- 
ing the whole sample. E. E. BEMAN. 
Newcastle, Ont. 





About 1896 a factor began to be influential 
in the American market that soon counter- 
balanced the decrease in the demand for 
horses, due to the introduction of electricity 
and cables on city tramways, and caused an 
advance in prices. This new factor was the 
demand for American horses for export. 





Exportation was first stimulated by the ex- 


— 





ceedingly low prices of horses in the United 
States, and later by the demand in South 
Africa and elsewhere abroad. The increase 
since 1894 in the number of horses exported 
annually is nearly, if: not quite, equal to 
one-fifth the number ordinarily required to 
supply the demand in cities ard elsewhere 
outside the farms. Such a great relative in- 
crease in the demand tor horses could not 
fail to powerfully affect selling values. 
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The early fair catches the crowd. At 
least this has been the fact with fairs 
held so far this season, pleasant weather 
and extra large attendance being the rule. 
Many of the programmes show a com- 
mendable effort to purge out objectionable 
or useless features. The result seems to 
show that well-managed, sensible fairs are 
appreciated. 











Literature. 


A collection of short stories appears under 
the general title, ‘The Guardianship of 
God.”? The tales are by Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel and relate to life in India, a region 
with which the author is thoroughly famil- 
iar. The first one, which gives ita name to 
the volume, relates to the overseer of a jail 
in upper India and his disreputable brother, 
and is a powerfully written narrative 
abounding in realistic descriptions. ‘‘A 
Bad Character Suit,” which follows, is no 
less vigorous in character drawing and in 
the presentation of unusual incidents, in 
which a private soldier is dismissed from 
the British service for drunkenness, and is 
watched over by a native servant until he 
dies in performing a deed of valor. But all 
the stories are excellent in their way, not 
forgetting ‘‘ The Doll-Maker,” in which a 
woman who is tempted is saved from failing 
by theChristmas recollection of her boys at 
home in England. Mrs. Steel writes with a 
masculine strength in which a feminine 
touch is not wanting when occasion de- 
mands, and much of her work is as good as 
that through which Rudyard Kipling won 
hisearly fame. | New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, $1.50. | 

** Character Reading,” by Mrs. Symes, is 
a small volume that is well described by its 
title’ It covers a great deal of ground con- 
cisely, and the peculiarities of the science 
or theory of physiognomy are abundantly 
set forth so that its main points can be 
readily understood. Of course the publica- 
tion is not an infallible guide, but it fur- 
nishes many suggestions that may be fol. 
lowed with profit. It concludes with an al- 
phabetical list of the various attributes that 
are revealed by the face and its features, 
which is well enough in its way if the signs 
are not relied upon too implicitly. | Akron, 
O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. 
Price, 50 cents. | 

The irrepressible Mary MacLane is with 
us once again as a contributor to the gayety 
of the public in ‘‘ My Friend Annabel Lee,”’ 
a collection of immature reflections in which 
men, humanity and things are discussed by 
the author and a Japanese image that is in- 
congruously named after one of Kdgar Allan 
Poe’s poetical heroines. Miss MacLane is 
not without facility as a writer, and this, 
with her keen perceptive faculties, enables 
her to present a pen picture that is not with- 
out truth in its reproduction of actual hap- 
penings. Her description of the people she 
sees at the South Station, Boston, is felici- 
tous, and has at times the spice of feminine 
wit, or, shall we say sarcasm, and her esti- 
mate of Minnie Maddern Fiske as an actress 
shows close powers of observation, even 
if it fails to exhibit the trained skill 
of the professional dramatic critic. She 
also has a great admiration for. one of 
Boston’s adopted story-tellers, as she shows 
in achapter on The Young Books of Trow- 
bridge, and her impressions of Montreal 
are recorded in a pleasantly imagina- 
tive spirit. For the rest of her effusions it 
may be said that while they are never dull, 
they are often the offsprings of a mind that 
has not yet outgrown its youthful egotisms. 
We have met with many high school girls 
who resembled Miss MacLane, maidens 
who thought they knew more than their 
fathers and mothers, and who believed 
heaven had given thema mission to en- 
lighten the world. The author ofthis book 
is just now in the state of development that 
precludes any possibility of predicting her 
future literary career. She may turn out a 
genius, but she is more likely to mature 
into a woman who will laugh at her youth- 
ful audacity and self-conceit. {| Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. Price, $1.00.] 

Arthur Morrison, the author of ‘‘ The 
Hole in the Wall” and ‘Tales of Mean 
Streets,” has written a genuinely interest- 
ing series of detective adventures in ‘‘ The 
Red Triangle,’’ which he details the further 
experiences of Martin Hewitt. The leading 
criminal here is a dominating personage, 





who rules his confederates with a rod of 


succeed with a symbol that is a terror and a 
warning to their associates. 


interest in nature, and although he took up 


iron, and who brands those who do not | private practice in Macon for a very few 


years, he soon found that he was not in his 


There is/| right place. It was his studies with Louis 


plenty of stirring incident in the novel, and | Agassiz, who had just become professor of 
the attention of the reader is kept con- | geology and zoology at Harvard, that best 
stantly on the alert by new surprises, in | prepared him for his life work, and after fif- 
which the detective and the man he is | teen months at Cambridge he was called to 


The diamond robbery, to which we are 


pursuing figure with astonishing results. the professorship of sciences at Oglethorpe 


University, Midway, Ga. Later he taught 


introduced in the opening pages, is fol- | successfully at the University of Georgia and 
lowed by pond stealing and the disap- | at.the South Carolina ‘College, all the time 
pearance of a secret Government cypher of | continuing his own studies and researches. 
great importance, to say nothing of other | After thirteen years with the South Caro- 
equally exciting happenings, from which | lina College and University, during which 
even murder is not missing. The chase for| time the awful war of the Rebellion 
the wretch who wields the red triangle is | occurred, he went to San Franciscojand be- 
marked by exceedingly ingenious situations | came one of the pioneer professors of the 
and novel complications, and the story is | University of California. 
one that will please those who like con- | Dow become his favorite department, and 
stantly stirring action that is not entirely | a8 atborough understanding of this branch 
removed from probability. Mr. Morrison’s | of science requires much travel, his trips to 
style is so forcibly direct that he always|the Sierras, especially to the Yosemite 
leaves the impression that he is speaking of | Valley, became frequent as the years sped 
actual vecurre: ces, and not of the creations | 0D. 
of his own fertile brain. [ Boston: L. C. | papers and lectures took on increased im- 


Geology had 


As he advanced in knowledge his 


Page & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 


familiar to our local stage. 


“The Gentleman from Jay,” by George 
William Louttit, is an amusing account 
of the career of a State legislator from 
the rural districts. The character resem- 
bles Jefferson Scattering Batkins so long 
The mis- 


who wins the love of the squire’s daughter, 


portance. The university enjoyed a healthy 
growth and the intellectual life in Berkeley 
was stimulating. The summer camping 
excursions and travels enabled Professor 
Le Conte to make marked advances in his 
researches, and by the time his book on 
“* Evolution and its Relation to Religious 


takes of Squire Thomas Tucker of the | Thought ” was published, he had a national 
7 Mage of Pokeville, both within and with- | if not international reputation. 
out the halls of legislation, are full of | Europe and chats with some of her famous 
food for innocent laughter, though some of | scientists broadened his scope of work and 
the scenes are humorously exaggerated al- | with his growing reputation as a scientist, 
most beyond the possibility of their occur- | he was au exceedingly busy man almost up 
rence. There is a pretty love story running | to the time of his death, which occurred in 
through these pages in which a farm hand, | 1901. 


Visits to 


His contributions to the world’s knowl- 


defeats a rival in the person of a young | edge and thought is best summed up in 
attorney, and saves her father from the| hisown words in the last chapter of the 


White Caps, who have been incited to action 
against the old man because he refused to 


sheriff. 


creditable political methods. |New York: 
G. W. Dillingham Company. Price, $1.25. ] 


Poem by the author of the Three Tours,“ 


handsome reprint from the edition pub- 
lished by R. Ackermann jn the year 1822. 
The hero of this story in yerse, it will be 
remembered, 1s supposed to be a kind of 
English Gil Blas,and his adventures are 
amusing enough to be recalled, even if the 
narrator does not rise to great heights as a 
satiric and humorous poet. The book was 


year, and at an age when even Homer may 
have nodded. The chief attractions of the 
volume, however, are the twenty-four col- 
ored illustrations by Thomas Rowlandson, 
for whom the lines were originally written. 
These pictures with all their shortcomings 
judged by modern standards, havea spirited 
happiness in the portrayal of character and 
in the depiction of dramatically ludicrous 
scenes that is infinitely amusing. |New 
York: D. Appleton & Co Price, $150. ] 

A handsome book with drawings by Karl 
Anderson appears in “ Monsigny,’’ by Jus- 
tus Miles Forman. The heroine of this 
novel, by the author of “Journeys End,’ 
is said to have no rival, as far as beauty is 
concerned, in Europe. She is the heiress of 
Chateau Monsigny, an estate which is one 
of the oldest of its kind in France. Here is 
enacted a love drama in which a female 
villain plays a prominent part in trying to 
wed the father of the young woman aud to 
ruin the lover of his daughter. ‘The advent- 
uress is finally defeated, and a pair of turtle 
doves rejoice at the conclusion of the story 
that all their troubles are over. The novel 
is full of romantic charm and the incidents 
never verge on the sensational, though we 
have not read a more dramatic piece of 
fiction for many a day. In its naturalness 
of character drawing, too, it shows an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature. | New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. } 

A fascinating autobiography is this life 
story of Joseph Le Conte, the American sci- 
entist, written informally for his children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. The 
career of aman who became a patient in- 
vestigator, a wise geologist and fearless, 
truth-loving thinker will be an inspiration 
to all who aim to achieve something besides 
commercial success in this life. Born on a 
Georgia plantation, in 1823, Professor Le 
Conte was given tke best education the col- 
lege at Athens, Ga., afforded, and then he 
went to New York city to attend the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. A 
trip through the Northwest in 1844 had 
a great influence on his future career, 
for although he received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine a year later, it was not with 
the idea of practicing, but rather as the 





best preparation for science. Trips to the 
Georgia Mountains increased his love and 


vote for a bill to raise the salary of the 
‘the book shows familiarity with 
the wire-pulling of lobbyists and other dis- 


‘The History of Johnny Que Genus, the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax; a]. 


is the sufficiently comprehensive title of a 


written when he was nearing his eightieth 1 


autobiography. He says, in part: “In 
science my paper in 1859 on the 
correlation of physical, chemical and vital 
force gave, I think, both impulse and 
greater defin‘teness to scientific thought 
on that subject. My researches on 
the phenomena of binocular vision, I am 
sure, did clear up the thought in this field. 
‘ In geology I believe some real 
substantial advance in science was made in 
my series of papers: (1) on the struct- 
ure aad origin of mountain ranges; (2) 
on the genesis of metalliferous veins; 
(3) especially in that on critical periods 
in the history of the earth; (4) on the 
demoustration of the Ozarkian, or better, 
the Sierran epoch, as one of great impor- 
tance in the history of theearth. . . . In 
biology, my views on glycogeny, although 
not yet certain, have undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to clearness of scientific thought on 
that important subject. In philosophy, I 
look back with especial pleasure on my 
writings on evolution. I lay no claim to 
the discovery of new facts bearing on the 
theory of evolution, but only to have cleared 
up its nature and scope, and especially to 
have shown its true relation to religious 
thought.“ |New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, $1.25 net. ]: 

Upton Sinclair, who was responsible for 
deceiving the public with the ‘‘ Journal of 
Arthur Sterling,” has attempted to write 
a satire on modern society in ‘* Prince 
Hagen,” which is described as ‘* a phan- 
tasy.”” Here isa quotation: 

** What do you do? ” 

‘*T am an author,”’ I replied. 

** That means you write books? ”’ said he. 
“* What sort of books? ”’ 

** Mainly,’”’ said I, ‘*1 edit the books of 

friends who drown themselves.”’ 
The story of this ineffectual satire is in- 
consequential. That which is preached 
here has been preached before, with better 
effect. ‘‘I tell you there’s no one in all 
this world to cringe to a foreign nobleman 
like your genuine free-born American ”’ 
has a familiar ring, which certainly did not 
originate with the author of this book. With 
the peljiticians, the press and society wor- 
shipping Prince Hagen, he of noble blood, 
silver tongue, as rich as Croesus, and the 
master of about everything, the writer 
takes a pessimistic view of the American 
people. But it is highly improbable that 
this nightmare will be taken seriously by 
those who read it. | Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Price, $1.50. | 

Mr. Hyne has progressed materially as a 
finished novelist since he began to write, 
and making due allowances for the sky- 
rocket career of his hero the book under 
consideration is an admirable one. The 
author is dependent upon a series of epi- 
sodes for the purpose of maintaining an un- 
lagging interest in the story, but the same 
may also be said of ‘The Virginian.” 
Some of his character work is at least ori- 
ginal, especially that which he has created 
for Fletcher Bentley, a narrow-minded, un- 
scrupulous Bradford tradesman, who first 
attempted to cheat the firm of Asquith 
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Bentley. to play, but when once he started 
on his charities he became a fanatic on the 
subject and eventually gave away about 
—— 


[New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. ] 

Tom Thompson, the hero of C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne’s latest novel, was a collier’s 
son who had a meteoric career. Starting 
in as a weaver he forced himself into part- 
nership with his employer, developed tal- 
ents for business which far exceeded his 
partner’s, and after the firm went down in 
panic he built anew the business and 
finally gained the hand of the girl he sought, 
and, incidentally, a baronetcy. Thompson 
was aborn preacker, and even when suc- 
cess came to him early in life he could not 
resist the temptation to arise early, and 
with his faithful dog Clara seek game on some 
one else’s preserves. So skillfully did this 
rich young manufacturer continue to violate 
the law that he was never detected, except 
onee, and then he so admired the fair young 
woman who caught bim in the act that ‘he 
decided that he Swould win her for his 
wife. The’daughter of a prosperous trades- 
man to whom he was then paying con- 
siderable attention was forgotten, and 
Thompson, the junior but managing part- 
ner of the firm of Asquith & Thompson, 
henceforth had but ove object in view—to 
win the hand and heart of the high-bred 
Mary Norreys. The principal obstacle in 
his way was Mary’s father, who did not 
take kindly to the attention which the self- 
made collier’s son paid to his daughter. 
Thompson followed Norreys and Mary to 
America, where he became mixed up in the 
stirring events which characterized the 
career of the Ku Klux Klann, and after he 
had acted the part of the hero and won the 
heart of Mary he received word from Eng- 
land that the firm of Asquith & Thompson 
had gone under on Black Thursday. With- 
out attempting to take the prize which was 
already within his reach he hastened home, 
and attempted with success to build up his 
lost fortunes. Eventually he was in a posi- 
tion to satisfy the exacting requirements of 
Mary’s father. 

Louise Betts Edwards has gone far from 
home—into the interior of China, in fact— 
for the principal scenes of her novel, ‘‘ The 
Tu-Tze’s Tower,” and she has introduced a 
combination of characters which are as un- 
usual as is the construction of her plot. A 
trioof women furnish the brisk dialogue, 
which is, after all, the brightest part of the 
book. Mrs. Blaize, the widow of an ‘ex- 
plorer author, finds that she has the travel 
fever, and rejecting the offer of an attache 
of the British embassy, stationed at Wash- 
ington, this widow of thirty, after securing 
for a companion and maid a Massachusetts 
spinster, again seeks the wilds of the 
Thibet. Emma Guthrie, the maiden lady 
who accompanied Winifred Blaize, is 
constantly showing her Puritan traits, 
and even if overdrawn, after the manner 
of the Down-East types which shine on 
the theatrical stage, she amuses the reader 
from the start. The third person to join 
the two American women is Candace Rob- 
erts, the daughter of a former American 
missionary, and a Chinese convert, both of 
whom are hopeless cases of opium eaters. 
This young girl has been sold as a slave, but 
is repurchased by the indignant Emma 
Guthrie and the three are together when 
they reach the land over ;which Tu-Tze 
rules. This monarch falls desperately in 
ove with Winifred Blaize, but his proposals 
are good-naturedly rejected for atime. But 
the more Tu-Tze sees of the American 
woman the more determined he is that she 
shall become his wife,and at last she is a pris- 
oner in histower. The other two escape and 
notify the Englishman, Traquair, at Wash- 
ington, of the imprisonment of Winifred. 
Traquair, accompanied py Lambert Love, 
hastens half-way{around the globe to rescue 
her,o nly to find that she has grown to ad- 
mire and love the Tu-Tze, and is content to 
remain a willing prisoner—his wife. There 
are many faults in the construction of the 
plot, but the story is saved from being ab- 
surd by the interesting delineation of char- 
acter, the quaintness of the humor and the 
thrilling pictures of events which take place 
in the Orient. The author possesses a 
facile pen, and her narrative is alluring 
even with its glaring faults. She seems to 
have found a fresh theme for her novel, one 
which will be read with avidity by those 
who are not censorious. [ Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Price, $1.00. ] 


Brilliants. 


O my soul, be ne’er afraid: 
On Him who thee and all things made 
Do thou all calmly rest. 
Whate’er may come, where’er we go, 
Our Father inthe heavens must know 
In all things what is best. 
—Paul Flemming. 


Wandering one long summer day, 
Where freshening all an endless way, 
The faint shell’s color sunlit-through, 
Wild roses in the wild hedge grew, 
Thought I “ There is nolong or far, 
Where in the hedge wild roses are.” 











Through stony cities oft I pass 
Tombed over the forgotten grass; 
No roses in their lanes to climb, 
No flowering as in flowering time; 
Yet seems not any pathway drear 
That children, like wild roses, cheer. 
: —Walter Headlam. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

— Wordsworth. 


No * can choose whai coming hours may 
rin 





To him of need, of joy, of suffering: 
But what his soul shall bring unto each aour 
To meet its challenge—this isin his power. 


Give me a heart that beats 

In all its pulses with the common heart 

Of aon kind, which the same things make 

g ’ 

The same make sorry! Give me grace enough 

Even in their first beginnings to detect 

The endeavors which the proud heart still is 
making 

To cut itself from off the common root, 

To set itself upon a private base, 

To have wherein to glory of its own, 

Beside the common glory of the kind! 

Each such attempt in all its hateful pride 

And meanness, give me to detect and loathe— 


A man, and claiming fellowship with men! 
--Trench. 
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Pouitry. 


A Farm Poultry System. 


A description of. a poultry system quite 
well adapted for the average farm has been 
prepared for the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture by J. H. Robinson, a well- 
known poultry specialist. The central idea 
is to give the fowls plenty of room and to 
practice labor-saving methods. Both these 
essentials have long been hobbies of the 
poultry editor of this paper. In the case of 
a farm where poultry can be made the main 
product, he would go still further and dis- 
pense with yard altogether, scattering the 
houses about the fields, after the method of 
the great New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
poultry farmers. 

But in mixed farming the poultry must be 
kept shut up most of the year, and the ex- 
pense of fencing cannot be avoided. Large, 
enclosed yards require much labor and 
fencing, but they pay. Besides the advan- 
tages noted by Mr. Robinson, the large 
yards make good places for‘plum and cherry 
orchards, while pears do fairly well. Small 
yards are not usually in good condi ion for 
fruit trees. Ona farm the yards can often 
be so located as to include part of a brook, 
thus saving some trouble during open 
weather. 

ln regard to noon feeding, which seems 
to bother Mr. Robinson, it may be said that 
very many successful farm poultry feed only 
twice a day; morning and night. Mr. Rob- 
inson writes as follows: 


WIDE YARD, LOW FENCES. 


The method I am using on a three-acre 
place in a small town could be appliedon a 
smal! farm, and make it necessary to go 
around only twice a day; though, because 
we have not far to go, we don’t often try to 
combine the doing of several things when 
making one circuit. I will describe our 
way of feeding a little farther on. -Here I 
want to get back to the point of the expense 
of large yards. Four double houses, each 
accommodating fifty to sixty fowls, provide 
quarters for two hundred to 240 fowls. To 
give these fowls the amount of yard room 
designated as sufficient will require no more 
cost for division and side fences than if the 
houses were all joined in one. 

The doubled yard area is secured by simply 
doubling the length of each end fence. 
Even supposing that the same height of 
fence was required, this extra cost of fenc- 
ing would not be considerable, and would 
be insignificant when compared with the 
saving in labor effected by giving ample 
yard room; but it will be found that as 
yards are enlarged the height of the fence 
can be reduced, and thus it may be actually 
cheaper to make the larger yards. I have 
this year kept Dorkings with a fence only 
three feet high, and never had one of them 
attempt to go out, though they ean easily 
fly a fence five or six feet high. | Four feet 
high would be better for most breeds.—Eb. | 
Their yard is just as good as what lies 
beyond, and they are always fed there, so 
there is no temptation to go out. 

When properly reckoned, the actual cost 
of large yards is not a heavy tax on the 
poultrykeeper, and comparatively, the 
smaller yard always costs more per enclosed 
surface. It costs a little more to build four 
two-section houses than to build one eight- 
section house, but the difference is not 
great. In yards of about the dimensions 
given as desirable (36x150 feet), some a little 
larger, some.‘a little smaller, I keep from 
twenty to thirty Light Brahmas, the number 
varying according to conditions and to the 
stock on hand. 

1 aim not to have more hensin a yard 
than will leave it in this condition: For 
fifteen to twenty-five feet from the house 
the ground will be quite bare; beyond this 
to about midway of the length of the yard 
the grass will be generally good, but short; 
the other half of the yard will have quite 
long grass, long enough to conceal grain 
thrown in it, and require the hens tv hunt 
and scratch for their grain just as 
they do for the various wild seeds they 
find when foraging far and wide on 
open range. 

I am away from home nearly always 
through the day, and frequently not home 
until after feeding time in the evening. 
Occasionally Iam away for two or three 
days or a week ata time. So I had to make 
such conditions for my fowls that they 
could be cared for with the least possible 
work, and would not suffer from inexperi- 
enced or irregular feeding. The hens get 
a mash in the morning, and often 
the noon feed of grain is scattered 
in the grass immediately after the 
mash is fed. That would be done 
regularly, were it not that the grain 
lying about attracts too many pigeons 
and sparrows. But whenever it would 
be inconvenient for the folks st the house 
to feed at noon, grain is given in the grass 





{ rather light. Prices of all grades have been 


having been given a supply of water for the 
day, there is no neéd of any one going near 
‘them again until evening. They can get 
along and keep in good condition without 
other green food and animal food than they 
get in the yards; but I liketogive both hens 
and chicks all the meat they can stand, so 
feed beef scrap in mash regularly. The 
fowls at some time or other get all the 
waste green stuff from the garden; but in 
giving it I can consult my own con- 
venience, knowing that they can get 
good green grass whenever they choose to 
pick it, and will not suffer if J find other 
things :of more importance to do, and 
neglect giving them special feeds of vege- 
table for along time. Quite a number of 
farmers I {know handle fowls by methods 
very similar to those I use, the essential 
thing being to avoid conditions, a ration, or 
a routine that keeps the attendant con- 
stantly at the beck and call of some 
feature of the system. In growing young 
chickens I cannot now make as satis- 
factory an application of the ideas de- 
scribed, because I have to guard against 
city cats, and keep chicks in coops 
while small; but a few years ago, when 
located where cats were no trouble, we 
gave the chicks the run of a small or- 
chard, fed them a mash in the morning, 
kept cracked corn standing before them all 
the time, and gave other feed or not through 
the day, as happened to be convenient. 
Given the nght conditions, one can do this 
with both old and young fowls. The 
suitable conditions are found on almost all 
small farms, when either the fowls kept 
are given ample yard room, or the land 
which can be utilized for fowls is not 
stocked so heavily that its natural facilities 
fail. 

I think we have disposed of the problem 
of feeding and watering, indicating how it 
can be done, and the farmer left free to 
give the whole day between chore times to 
other farm and field work. Another prob- 
em that causes some trouble is keeping 
houses and yards clean. When the fowls 
are given. large yards, the work of 
caring for them 1s very much reduced. 
The large yard on soil of the sandy char- 
acter common throughout New England 
does not become foul. The droppings are 
well distributed over it, and the rains dis- 
integrate them and leach them down into 
the soil, where they nourish the roots of the 
grass ani trees. With the large yards, tuo, 
it is easier to take care of the houses, for 
the hens are in them less, droppings do not 
accumulate so rapidly, and it is not so nec- 
essary that there should be regular and fre- 
quent cleanings. 

I use no droppings boards, and, by keep- 
ing the floors of the houses well littered 
with dry leaves, which absorb all the 
moisture in the droppings, find that 
{ can let the droppings remain for 
weeks, and yet leave the house free from 
bad smells,and, as the droppings are hid- 
den in the leaves, cleaner to look at than 
half the houses I see that are cleaned daily. 





Eggs at Firm Prices. 
Shipments of Weetern eggs have been 


fully maintaired and in some cases ad- 
vanced. Good strictly nearby fresh stock 
brings 27 to 30 cents. Refrigerator eggs are 
coming out in considerable quantities and 
sell at prices which pay a profit on first cost 
and storage. Last year the storage people 
held on too long and many of them allowed 
the season of best prices to go by only to sell 
later ata loss. This year they seem inclined 
to sell early and make sure of a small profit. 
The Trade Bulletin of Chicago has issued 
its annual statement of eggs held in storage 
for the season. It gives reports from 150 
points on eggs and shows the total holdings 
to be 2,533,470, as against 2,551,966 the year 
before at the same time. The report is 
given by States, showing that New York 
has 647,500 cases and I)linois 568,616. This 
shows that Illinois had 55,000 more cases 
than the year before and New York 42,500 
cases less than at the sume time last year. 


a> 


Poultry Trade Active. 


Special poultry report by S. L. Burr & 
Co.: There is a radical change in the poul- 
try situation since our last letter to you. 
The vacation season is practically over and 
the people who have been spending the past 
two months in the country are now rapidly 
returning to the city and this creates a very 
active demand for all kinds of poultry prod- 
uct. Wethink the demand is fully as much 
for the local supply of poultry as it is for 
the supply which comes from the West. 
There is an increasing demand for the New 
England product. 

Fowls and chickens are very much sought 
after and are selling both alive and dressed 





who have poultry supplies to be marketed 





"ight after the morning mash, and, the hens 






at good advantage, and we advise farmers | 4 as follows: “ Columbia sold today with 


A PRIZE WINNING BARRED ROCK COCKEREL. 












poultry which they desire to dispose of at 
this time, as they are sure of good prices; 
this is what the New England farmer 


14 to 15 cents; fresh-dressed chickens from 
15 to 18 cents; the larger the chickens the 
higher the price; old roosters 10 to 11 cents. 
There is a limited demand for fancy large 
young turkeys: would not advise large 
shipments. Anything that runs eight or 
ten pounds average would sell from 25 to 30 
cents, a limited amount; old turkeys from 
15 to 16 cents. Live poultry is also in active 
demand ; fowls and chickens are generally 
selling from 123 to 13 cents. This is a de- 
sirable way for farmers to dispose of their 
poultry ; it saves them time and expense of 
dressing, and the shrinkage is very much 
less. In fact, it is adesirable way to clean 
up the farmyard of its surplus poultry. We 
hardly anticipate that we will be able to 
make so favorable a report of our market 
on the New England poultry after the first 
of October as we have at the present time. 


Horticultural. 


Marketing Grapes. 
Grapes grown in Massachusetts are sel- 
dom put up in the New York grape basket, 
but are packed in trays holding from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, or in the 
twelve-pound “diamond ’’ market basket. 
From these packages the fruit is sold by the 
pound by the retail dealer, or is consumed 
in popular hotels and boarding-houses. 
The trays most in use are about thirty 
inches long by twenty inches wide, and 3} 
inches deep, with a cleated cover that is 
held in place by a small brad at each end. 
The fruit is packed in two layers in such a 
manner that the stems are covered, the mass 
of fine fruit, with the bloom uninjured, pre- 
senting a very attractive appearance when 
the cover is removed, and sells quickly at 
good prices. These trays or carriers are 
“retarn packages ’’ and are either returned 
or paid for by the commission dealer. 
The two-quart and four-quart veneer or 
till basket holding three and five pounds of 
grapes, packed in such a way as to cover 
the stems and not to injure the bloom, makes 
a very attractive and satisfactory package. 
But when put into the market in competi- 
tion with the crated grapes that come from 
the Southwest a: the time native grapes 
ripen, it sells atthe same price and there- 
fore cannot be used except in a small way, 
locally. 
The twelve-pound ‘*‘ diamond” market 
basket, with two layers of fruit in it, is 
used in some sections and is a cheap pack- 
age, as basket and fruit is sold together by 
weight. As the basket weighs two or more 
pounds, more than its vost is received in 
the sale of the fruit. These baskets cost 

from $35 to $40 per thousand. 
iS. T. MAYNARD. 

Worcester County, Mass. 

















Strong Apple Markets. 

The situation remains about as noted last 
week, receipta: being moderate and prices 
quite well sustained. ‘The good returns 
received have induced growers to send in 
considerable very poor fruits, some of which 
are nothing but undergrade, and such sell 
for almost anything offered down to 25 cents 
per bushel. 

But good stock is still high and in good 
demand. There are some nice Gravensteins 
on sale from various localities and bringing 
$3.50 per barrel. Most other kinds range 
somewhat lower. Williams, etc., are still 
coming from nearby orchards and sell at 
about $2.75 per barrel for good ones. Ordi- 
nary lots by the bushel 85 cents to $1. 

Quoiations at London fer American 
apples range between $3.65 and $5.35 for 
standard | varieties, including Baldwins, 
Greenings, Porters, fall Pippins. At Glas- 
gow the prices quoted range about same as 
at London. Gravensteins at Glasguw, how- 
ever, brought $4.60 to $5.85. 

Dealersand speculators are cautious this 
year about contracting for orchard crops of 
late apples, fearing to repeat their disas- 
trous experience of last year. Growers, on 
the other hand, are very firm in their views 
onaccount of the good market so far in 
Europe. A few contracts are reported at $2. 

G. R. Meeker & Co.: “ While the Euro- 
pean markets continue to pay good prices 
for American apples, the prices realized on 
shipments sold during the past week show a 
decline. Our opinion is that this decline is 
caused principally by inferior fruit, 
although quotations which we have re- 
ceived from Europe today show lower 
prices. The estimated shipments to Eu- 
rope this week are twenty-six thousand 
barrels, of which Liverpool will get about 
fourteen thousand, London four thousand 
and Glasgow approximately eight thousand 
barrels. The Boston shipments of the week 
to Liverpool are estimated at 2500 bar- 
rels and to Manchester at six hundred 
barrels. We feel that these lower prices 
will prove conclusively to shippers that 
first-class fruitis what is needed in Eu- 
rope, and if you have first-quality apples 
you need not hesitate or feel doubtful 


received the following: Market remains 
practically unchanged, though prices are 
a trifle lower. Receipts are beginning 
to be heavy and a decline from the top 
prices may be looked for.” Messrs. Lindsay 
& Son, Glasgow, cable under date of Sept. 


the market slightly lower. The general 


to use the present opportunity to ship in| condition of the apples by this boat was | grades. 


wants. Fresh-dressed fowls are selling at 


Worcester’s Great Fair. 


Full of snap and go was the show at Worcester, 
Mass., last week. It was a good specimen of a 
large combination city and country fair. There 
was something for everybody, and pretty nearly 
everybody within reasonable distance seemed to 
be there. 

Early Monday forenoon almost all the exhibits 
were ready for visitors. Being a holiday, the at- 
tendance was large from the start, drawing from 
the city of 125,000 people and a surrounding terri- 
tory of at least equal population. Large crowds 


greatly to the delight of Secretary Gifford and 
the other hard-worked officials. Attendance Mon- 
day was 15,000. 
The strength of thei fair lay in its variety and 
wide scope. The visitor would be reasonably 
sure to find at least a specimen or two of what- 
ever he particularly cared to see. In the poultry 
hall, for instance, although the number of en- 
tries may not have been much larger. than usual, 
the list of varieties and breeds was almost com- 
plete. Even the rarer kinds, such as Polish fowls, 
white guineas, Muscovy ducks, fancy pigeons, 
new kinds of bantams, etc.; everything was rep- 
resented and by good specimens. Such a condi- 
tion is far more interesting to the average visitor 
than a big competition among a few leading va- 
rieties, while many other breeds are not shown 
at all. In the other departments it was also evi- 
dent that the management has made a similar ef- 
fort to secure completeness. 
The cattle sheds were filled with leading herds 
from New England, New York and Canada. The 
Ard NaClachan Farm (Philip Moen, owner) had 
a herd of thi:ty-two, including the Jersey bull 
Peter Cooper’s Pedro (sire, Pedro) and The Fox 
(sire, imported Flying Fox), 9lse the Ayrshire 
cow Iris of the Plain, with a record of fifty-nine 
pounds twelve ounces of milk in a day. The 
Sidney Farm, White Plains, N. Y., had a hand- 
some Jersey herd of fourteen head. The veteran 
Maine exhibitor, 8S. M. King of South Paris, was 
on hand with fifteen Jerseys, including Favorite’s 
Brinka, with a record of forty-eight pounds of 
high test milk per day. Mr. King’s herd is 
mostly of St. Lambert blood. The owner says 
he is making and selling cream at present, hav- 
ing found household labor tvo scarce for butter- 
making. 
Valley Farms, Shelburne, sent a fine herd of 
Holsteins, headed by Johanne de Kol’s Sarcastic 
Lad. A large herd of Brown Swiss came from 
W. R. Burgess of Maine. There were showy 
herds of Beited Dutch, Guernseys, Herefords, 
Shorthorns. 

Grade cows were represented by some fine spec 
imens, including cows by E. W. Wheeler with rec 
ords of twenty-eight, twenty-seven, twenty-seven, 
twenty-four quarts, respectively. They were fine 
examples of the purely business cow, large, 
robust and substantial, with a good proportion of 
Holstein, Jersey, Ayrshire and Devon blood. 
The poultry show was one of the most com 
plete ever seen in Worcester. Yet most of the 
long list of varieties came from Worcester 
County, which fact is an indication of the rapid 
growth of the poultry fancy in that section within 
recent years. Among leading exhibitors were 
H. A. Jones, Worcester; E. W. Perkins, Shrews- 
bury; Ernest P. Putnam, Ludlow; W. J. Wheeler, 
Worcester; Wood & Freeman, Fitchburg. 

The swine pens contained some handsome 
English Berkshires by C. H. Ellsworth, secretary 
ot the State board, also good specimens of York 
shires, Chester Whites, Jersey Reds, etc. 

In the sheep department the largest exhibitor 
was B. B. Morrill of Stanstead, Que.,who showed 
Hampshire Downs, Leicesters, Cotswolds, South- 
downs and Dorset Horns, besides Angora goats. 
The lower half of the regular hall exhibit was 
as usual, devoted to manufacturers’ and mer- 
chants’ exhibits, which greatly attracted the 
crowd. In the upper half were fancy goods, 
household products, fruit, flowers and miscella- 
neous. Novel exhibits were live bees in hive and 
section, ensilage corn about thirteen feet high, a 
natural cluster of eighteen or twenty extra large 
Seckel pears. The show of pears was excellent, 
of apples good, while plums and peaches were 
only fair, on account of their scarcity in this sec- 
tion the present year. The vegetable exhibits were 
somewhat smaller than usual. Household in- 
dustries were well represented. At one side of 
the hall was the office of Mr. B. W. Potter, 
the genial and resourceful president of the soci- 
ety. The State experiment station had anfexhibit 
showing a recent corn growing experiment. 
The greatest crop, 68.7 bushels, was obtained by 
manure alone, but the grextest profit came from 
use of a complete chemical mixture; 160 pounds 
nicrate of sods, 320 pounds dissolved bone phos- 
phate and 160 pounds muriate of potash. Potash 
used alone gave better results than any other 
chemical used alone. The State fish hatchery at 
Sutton had tanks of live trout and carp and other 
interesting specimens. The station is sending 
out millions of eggs and fry to stock public 
waters. Brook and rainbow trout are the leading 
varieties. 

The machinery tents were crowded with the 
labor-saving appliances. Among those uttract- 
ing special attention were improved gasoline and 
portable steam-power outfits, including pumps, 
wood cutters, ensilage cutters and blowers. 
There were novel bay loaders, corn planters, 
fertilizer savers and new-pattern plows, cultiva- 
tors, weeders, manure spreaders, rakes, tedders, 

mowers, separators and the like. 

The side shows indicated a weeding-out process 

and only one or two were in any way objection- 

able. Fukirs of the gambling sort were scarce, 

but there were several smail lotteries which 

seemed too popular among the boys and young 

men and in need of suppression. The vaudeville 

and sensational features, as well as some good 

horse racing and automobile speeding, proved 


‘| Meritorious exhibit, there bei: peru ad 
herds. * 


attended each of the four days of the exhibition. 
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There were some fine specimens of the 
sey exceeded in numbers. It was, indeed, a 


E. M.Kimbuall and J.C. Towle of Berkshire, 
and a Mr. Hill of Highgate were leading exhib- 
ltors. These were excellent herds. That of Mr. 
Kimball contained the fine two-year-old bull 
Brown Bessie 38, bred at Hood Farm. That 
of Mr. Hill contained one or two animals im- 
ported from the island of Jersey, and others 
directly from imported stock. One cow. a cele 
brated prize winner, had been exhibited at 
twenty-three fairs in different parts of the United 
States und had been awarded twenty-three first 
premiums. This certainly must be a record hard 
to beat. 
More Ayrshires should have been on exhibi- 
tion, as there are quite a number of herds in the 
county, some of them of long standing, and the 
breed appears to be receiving more attention 
now than afew years since. Wherever kept they 
are well liked for dairy purposes. 
The one herd of Geurnseys on exhibition isa 
recent venture in this county, having been only 
recently brought together. The animals com- 
prising it appear to be good specimens of the 
breed, and it is tobe hoped that it will fully 
realize the expectations of the owner concern- 
ing iits usefulness and value. The herd is the 
property of a Mr. Goader of St. Albans. 
There was a fine exhibit of sheep, twenty- 
eight entries in all, but each entry is supposed to 
contain several animals. All but six pen3iwere of 
the Leicester and South Down breeds, the others 
being grades. Goud sheep can be raised in this 
- baggies State and there should be more of 
them. 
The exhibit of swine was unusually large and 
fine, including about adozen pens of all kinds, 
young and old. With one or two exceptions, 
these were pure-bred, registered Berkshires or 
their grades. 
Three of the exhibitors had secured breeding 
stock from Hood Farm. No better exhibit of 
swine has ever been made on these grounds. 
There was also quite a large exhibit of horses, 
consistiny of stallions, brood mares with foals 
and colts of different ages. The list of driving 
horses—not trotters—was also quite well repre- 
sented. Farmers are evidently coming to the 
conclusion that it will be decidedly more profit- 
able to raise more of the horses required on the 
farm or road than to purchase them as has had to 
be done to a large extent during the past few 
years. 
There was a very good show of butter,all made 
on the farm, and a few cheeses. The creameries 
for some reason did not exhibit. 
The exhibit of potatoes and garden vege- 
tables was the best the writer ever saw at a 
county fair. It isa wonder how such magnifi- 
cent specimens of the various varieties could 
have been coaxed into existence in an unfavor- 
able season. There were also apples in abun- 
dance, but few pears or plums. 
Of canned fruits, jellies, bread, etc., there were 
119 entries, making an exhibit worthy of a State 
fair. The ladies’ departments were well filled 
with a splendid array of the products of their 
skill, industry and patience. So much for the 
fair. In attendance it was a record-breaker and 
financially a success. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
The harvester machinery trust which was 
formed last year has resulted in an advance 
in the price of harvesters and the elimina- 
tion of any competition between the manu- 
facturers. The actual advance in price is 
from $5 to $10 on a machine. 
Canada Bardweed Ashes. 


For many years the value of wood ashes 
as a fertilizer has been known to the 
general public, but it has remained for 
John Joynt of Lucknow, Ont., to system- 
atize the collection of the same, and the 
shipment, so that our farmers can 
have the benefit of low freights and the 
best hardwood ashes that can be collected 
and shipped for fertilizer purposes. Mr. 
Joynt, after an experience of thirty years 
in the business, has become a thorough ex- 
pert on wood ashes, and ha; at the present 
time seventy-five teams on the road collect- 
ing wood ashes from house to Louse, where 
the best of hardwood is used for fuel. 
From various letters received by him, and 
submitted to us for our reading, we find that 
his customers appreciate his talent, and de- 
pend on him to furnish the best the market 
affords. 
We quote from various letters received 
early this spring, as follows: 
. . I received your car of ashes 
March 7. lliked the appearance of them, and 
think they will give good results. I could 
have sold several tons more. There was such 
a demand [ did not keep quite enough for 
myself. I have about 23 tons left. Would 
have liked another ton, to have used this 
fall, but will have to wait until next fall or 
spring before have more. . . .” 
ss. . . My car of ashes, numbered 3085, 
has arrived and are unloaded. The appear- 
ance of the ashes were all right. The net 
weight was 40,640 pounds. Ashes came 
dry, and in good condition. . . .” 
— . Your ashes are giving very good 
satisfaction, and if I should need more 
another year you will hear from me. Wea 
enclose you balance due on car of ashes. 
99 

« , . . Theashes were O. K.in every 
respect. I spread them on for grass and 
can already see the result. Enclosed find 
check for carload shipped Mareh 21. 


” 


ne . » Have received your carload of 
ashes in good condition. The ashes were 
fine. Gave good satisfaction, and I hope 
to buy moreinthefuture. .. .” 


NEW YORK CITY EXCURSION 
OCTOBER I. 


Via Besten & Maine te Albany, dewn the 
Gadson to New York. 

Everybody desires to visit New York City, and 
a trip once a year to the great metropolis is well 
worth taking. The numerous buildings of inter- 
est, the parks and monuments, the theatres, the 
bowery and the hundreds of interesting places 
serve not only to amuse but to educate the visitor. 

Every yearin che early autumn the Boston & 
Maine Railroad runs an excursion to New York 
City. <Besides the trip to the city, this excursion 
provides an opportunity for enjoying one of the 
most delightful journeys in the East. 

Leaving Boston, the route is via the Hoosac 
Country and Deerfield. Valley, a section famous 

on account of its scenic beauty; a visit to the city 

of Albany, N. Y., where the Magnificent Capitol 

and other interesting places will busy one is 


E. R. TOWLE. 








next, and then a sail down the beautiful Hudson about 


as to the results. Toe market continues in | three days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, | of interesting places along the route. 
good shape, although we strongly advise | and the attendance was beyond anything known 
against shipment of inferior fruit. From | before in the history of the society. Good order — 
our Liverpool house, dated Sept. 4, we | prevailed among such a throug and all appeared | renty-one sellers of milk in St. Louis 


of outside attractions to distract the attention of | taining preservatives. 
the visitor. 


with a good quality of stock. Uf Durhams there | in the Union, will exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
were fifteen animals that were registered: Ayr- | St. Louls the biggest cheese ever made in the 
shires sixteen, Guerseys eleven, Jerseys forty- | world. It is to weigh two tons. an 


two. Besides these, there were forty-seven| —-The first hard frost of the season occurred J 


great attractions. 





River on either the day or night line steamers, from 
“A 


might have had | great injury. The loss was more serions than in 
class, but Bi —— gama number 
to improve the qu of and backward field 


—A. — — Vt.. has gone 


breeds represented, but, — ogc ene to the northern part of New York State where 


he will hunt for ginseng plants. Mr. Edwards 
recently purchased a strip of land near his house, 
00x10 feet, which ‘he calls his ginseng fsrm. This 
land he had spaded and mixed with woods soil 
and fertilizer in order to have it as near as possi- 
Die like the soil in which the ginseng plants 
grow. Healready has set out 653 plants and ex- 
pects by fall to have one thousand plants grow- 


——The recent Maine State Fair at Lewiston 
was one of the most successful on record. The 


day $5611.70, and Mr. Clarke estimated that the 
receipts Thursday would be double that of 
Wednesday. Thursday was governor’s day and 
it was estimated that over fifteen thousand people 
were in attendance. The event of the day was 
the visit of Governor Hill and staff. The annual 
meeting of the Maine State Agricultural Society 
was held Thursday evening with a very large 
attendance. The treasurer’s report showed that 
the total receipts to date are $16,305.11 and the 
expenditures $1605.57, leaving a balance of $14,- 
600.54. It was agreed that the fair this year has 
been a great success. 

——The regular annual convention of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers {has been post- 
Poned until the fall of 1904, action having been 
taken by the executive committee which throws 
itover until Oct. 20-27, 1904, at St. Louis. 

——In Minnesota Professor Green of the State 
School of Agriculture has grown fully developed 
tomatoes on a putato vine. He grafted tomato 
slips into the potato vine, and the result is good 
tomatoes 


—Capt. A. C. Lawton of Sycamore, Ga., this 
year gathered from one acre of onions four hun- 
dred crates, which he sold at $1 a crate. 

——aAs an instance of what good care will do 
for fruit trees, E. B. Collins of Howard Park, 
Ind., has just sold his peaches from 15 acres 
for $1200 net. He took good care of the trees, 
and was the only man in the neighborhood who 
had any peaches to seil. 

——Argentina, which already hasthe greatest 
Open wool market in the world, has made a tre- 
mendous stride inthe growth of corn. The last 
year’s crop of corn is reported to have covered- 
4,300,000 acres, and to have measured 130,600,000 
bushels. That is, of course, very much less than 
our 94,000,000 acres and 2,523,000,000 bushels. Yet 
the Argentines get more than thirty bushels 
from an acre, and get forty-four cents gold a 
bushel for it, a yield of $13.20an acre. We get 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre, which, at forty 
cents a bushel, means a yield of only $10.%) an 
acre. 








Mechanics . 
Fair 

Visitors 

Stop at the 
UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BEACH ST., BOSTON. 








Located two blocks from “The South Ter- 
minal” and Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric 
cars to all parts of Boston and summer 
resort steamboat-wharfs, pass the door. Be- 
ing a family hotel, special inducements for 
touring parties and ladies traveling alone. 
Also near all wholesale and retail houses. 
Is very convenient for traveling agents re- 
quiring sample rooms. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAS. G. HICKEY, 
Proprietor. Manager. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Mllustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prep 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Cha es 2 How to Make 
Fout ! Yards —* 











ete. 
Sent to any poh on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouGH- 
5 WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex » Besten. Mane. 





JAMES BROTHERS, AS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Manten, Benatts Beautifully Mlustrateu, 
Telling How to Sciect, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains 

ghapters om Tne Grin, How jo, drain, Gare fot 

— fon and Trans The sche 
Grooming, Diseases, The 

Diff stories of how 


me passing Poughkeepsie Bridge, —2 old — be to Cats.” “The 

head Newburgh, West Point, Stony Point ai Subws * « @ Hospital Cat,” are all 
A Good Vermont County Fair. places of interest. Leaving New York City the tales. A. je Volume, aside from Betag an 
The thirty-eighth annual fair of the Franklin | return trip is via the Fall River .Line Steamers acet FS Ceteatal cit 
County Agricultural Society was held Sept. 13. | to Boston. “ No autaor ci uld be more justified in on 
The fair was located in Sheldon ut the junction of | This round trip is only $5.00, The date is Oc-| 38 te, ee having suthor hy, thats 
two railroads, thus furnishing the best of trans-| tober 1. Send to the General Passenger Depart- thousands of beatiful "specimens ‘0 of 
portatiou from four directions. The grounds are | ment, Boston & Maire Railroad, Boston, for | fae — tothe ka te ae snowiedss 

well adapted for the purpose in most particulars. | their illustrated descriptive booklet, giving a of the wn breeder.’ The book co: 
The weather happened to be fine during the | description of the trip and some beautiful scenes ae en, 2 the e8 and 6 general pore 
Fone yor the valuable and beautiful ant- 


This book will be mailed free tu any address. 





to enjoy themselves. were fined recently in amounts from $25 to $50 
It was a veritable tarmer’s fair with but little | each for selling milk below the standard and con- 


—A dispatch from Albany announces that 


The cattle department was well filled and | New York, asthe greatest cheese-making State 


There were no separate classes for | last week in various of northern 


Vogue. 
Som a practical breeder. Prospective 
— — find this book interesting 


— —* will find much that is 
—_ this book.”—School 


Ftp os bbash hich these whe are yO 
— **—George T. Augell, in 

volume, both for the owners of the 

othe. cats It is tastcfully bound and 








— — mer 
#1.3. For sale by booksellers or 


ES BROTHERS, Publishers 
Weehinutea. Street, Boston, Mane. 














their fowls and chickens and other kinds of 


poor.”’ 


i parts 
these grades, but those of all breeds had to come | New England. Corn fields and gardens suffered 


gate receipts Tuesday were $3030.60, and Wednes- ~ 
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TELEPHONE NO, 3707 MAIN. 


We foresee that Mrs. Graeme Hunter is 
in danger of being referred to as Mrs. Cup 
Hunter. 


The visiting druggists are taking the only 
drug that all schools of medicine agree 
npon; namely, a vacation. 











Labor Day is always more of a success 
when the weather is such that one wouldn’t 
object to labor even if he had to. 





The possibility that fashion may retyrn to 
crinoline is very much increased by the ease 
with which she is returning to high-heeled 
shoes. 
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Without wishing to exhibit undue pride it 
1s worthy o! note that the Chief Executive’s 
idea of the consular service is not very far 
away from that already advanced, by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 





>> 


The Chinaman quoted by the Savannah 
News asks a pertinent question. If our 
missionaries prepare a Chinaman for 
Heaven, it does seem a bit conceited not to 
admit him into the United States. 


<< 








There are a number of sermons latent in 
the muskrat who bored a little hole through 
the Erie Canal bank the other day at Dum- 
barton and cost the State of New York 
about $10,000 to repair the damage. 

Now that Mr. O’Donnell of the Barbers 
Union has been saying things about some 
of the local barber shops, it remains to be 
seen how far the conversational training of 
the barber prepares him to talk back. 








We hope that Sir Thomas feels that a 
small cup is better than no cup at all, but 
we have our doubts. They donot include, 
however, any doubt that he appreciates the 
present from Scituate as a personal tribute. 





Walth:m has been having an unusual op- 
portunity to study the industrious ant. The 
object lesson comes pat with the opening 
of the schools, on which occasion there 
were, undoubtedly, a certain number of 
siuggards. 


— 


We cannot yet agree with the boulevards 
that the reception of the Bacchante is re- 
sponsible for the opinion of France that we 
deserve only a vice-consulate. Weare in- 
clined tocredit it to our enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Prince Henry. 


— 








Chicago seems to take undue pride in the 
achievement of a young man in trimming a 
hat. We even knew of a family not so very 
many miles from Boston wherein the son 
and heir devoted himself to millinery and 
the daughter and heiress studied for a 
lawyer. 


a> 
<< 


No, it 1s not the wild and wooly West 
that is figuring in the papers because a 
daughter has insisted upon striking the 
word “‘ obey ’’ from her approaching wed- 
ding and going on her honeymoon in bloom- 
ers afterward. It is staid conservative New 
England,—and as represented by peaceful 
Vermont into the bargain. 

That mysterious case of cattle disease at 
Wakefield, Mass., is still a mystery. The 
scientists of the United States Cattle Bu- 
reau are making all sorts of tests, even 
planting the germs in healthy cattle to see 
if the disease is the real article, but so far 
they are unwilling to state conclusions. No 
other cases have been found. 


2 
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Few individuals will very deeply regret 
the failure of the latest American expedi- 
tion that has been louking for treasures on 
the Cocus Islands. The treasure stil re- 
mains for the rest of us to look for when 
we have the spare time. Meantime it is not 
wise to advance funds to the inmates of 
’ Spanish prisons in the hope of securing part 
of other treasures which they have person- 
ally buried in Cuba. 














There is a suggestion of other sports than 
automobiling insome of Mr. Henley’s verses 
in his recentiy published ‘“‘ Song of Speed.”’ 
In the lines, fur example, 

** Jt was a bowl of roses; 

There in the light they lay, 

Languishing, giorying, glowing 

Their life away” 
one can almost imagine that the poet has 
been reacing something or other about 
canoeing on our own Charles. 

=> 

The great trouble with foreign immigra- 
tion is not the quantity, but the kind. What 
we need are fewer. organ-grinders, pedlers 
and rag-pickers and a few more thousands 
of stout, hard-working English, Irish and 
German farm hands. They would receive 
wages such as immigrant farm help never 
had since the world began, besides a chance 
to hitch their ambitions to the best farms 
they feel they can pay for. If the immigra- 
tion agents would try to boom the farm-help 
business, they would be of more use to 
their country. 





>> 





Now that the summer season is almost 
over it seems unnecessary to warn dancers 
against the unhappy fate that recently be- 
fell two enthusiastic waltzers at Spring 
Lake, Connecticut. The hall in which they 
waltzed looks out upon the lake through 
long windows which, wheh open, are evi- 
dently not unlike doors; and through one of 
these windows, to the surprise and nervous 
shock of watchful chaperones, the two 
dancers, lost in the mazes of the waltz, 
absent-mindedly whirled each other into 
the bosom of the waters. To give the story 
a happy ending it may be added that the 
chaperones and others promptly fished them 
out again. vn 


The professional tramp has evidently seen 
his best days. During the recent years of 
abundant work and scarce high-priced labor 
the public has become less and less inclined 
to accept: excuses from those who make a 
business of loafing and begging. Scores of 
the idle gentry have been arrested the past 
summer, and many localities have become 
very hot for tramps, apart from weather 
conditions. In most other sections offers of 
work were so persistent and urgent that 
the average vagrant suffers considerable 
mentai strain getting through a town unem- 
ployed. The number of tramps has cer- 
tainly decreased. Those who remain are at 
present nearly all of the most worthless or 
dangerous sort and deserve no kind of 
toleration. 





— 





Cheap eggs from Russia seem to be caus- 
ing much needless worry among English 
poultry keepers. The eggs are sold at 
prices which must net the producers not 
over half a cent per ‘egg. On_an average, 
about seventy in one hundred “are bad—the 
thirty others are so-so ’”’; far from first-class. 





sentin cold storage. But 
raiser, so far as now appears, 
advantage and has less than most other 
producers to fear from remote competi ion. 
Cheap grain and mild climate even are 
always more than offset by the higher prices 
received for fresh-laid eggs sold direct to 
consumers. ' 


Most of the fairs have been making an 
honest effort to clean out the immoral and 
disreputable features. The improvement in 
this line is quite marked in the case of cer- 
tain exhibitions during the past four or five 
years. Few reputable managers nowadays 
care to be held responsible ‘for unclean and 
illegal features, and when such enterprises 
obtain a temporary fvothold; it is usually 
done by a false entry under guise of some 


— 





harm.ess proj-ct. Visitors who notice any- |. 


thing of the kind should enter a vigorous 
protest at the central office... In nearly all 
snch cases the managers will stop the nui- 
sance at once. If they will not, there is 
plenty of law in the land to secure suppres- 
sion or arrest and conviction of sharps and 
fakirs for gambling or obscenity. A few 
visitors at every fair determined to see the 
laws enforced would insure a work of pur- 
gation that would greatly strengthen the 
real standing of all fairs wurth keeping 
alive. 


The Parson as a Censor end Teacher. 


One of the few important news dispatches 
on social subjects that we have noted this 
past week recorded that the Rev. Dean 
Richmond Babbit made an appeal in his 
Sunday sermon at the Church of the 
Epiphany, New York, for Christian 
earnestness and dignity as a corrective 
of the abuses of fashion in various circles 
of suciety. ‘I am more and more con- 
vinced,“ he is reported to have said, ‘‘ that 
we of the clergy must preach clearly, 
pointedly and as forcefully as possible the 
sins and fullies of the times, that we must 
dwell lesson the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt and more on the exodus of 
Christian virtues from Americanlife. Euch 
one of us is the keeper of Christianmorals 
and public opinion to the extent ofour 
social abilities and influence, and it is 
just as necessary for us to carry out re- 
forms in ourselves and neighbors, if'possible 
as it would be to retorm the entire nation, 
which is impossible. There are many 
ways,“ this earnest speaker continued, *‘ to 
look at the selfish, wasteful, indecorous, 
baneful and often insane antics of the so- 
called ‘smart-set.’ The example of these 
people is pestilent to democratic America, 
their lives area violation of all mural san- 
ity, their ethical standard is most repre- 
hensible; with all their false glitter and 
brilliant frippery they stand for degradation 
and mark a rapid descent into that Aver- 
nus for the senses where lie buried all the 
best and choicest of human aspirations.’’ 
A very good beginning, it seems to us, for 
the modern pulpit Philippivs Mr. Babb.t is 
advocating. 

We du not propose to discuss the particu- 
lar charges he here makes against society; 
rather too: lately have we made. similar 
charges vurselves. But we do wish to be 
put on record as endorsing. his view that 
it is “*up to’”’ the clergy to take the vices 
of the day in hand. Sometjmes this can be 
done in the hammer’ and tongs faShion of 
the address quoted. But more often, we be- 
lieve, the simple expository method will be 
found more feasible. In other words, the 
clergy will get on better and give less 
offence as teachers than as censors. What- 
ever may be true of Roman Catholics, 
Protestants will not go tc church to be 
scolded. But they will go for good, sound 
instruction concerning the better and the 
best. And such it is the clear duty of the 
church to dispense. We listened, a few 
Sundays ago, to a very simple but admir- 
aly sensible and thoroughly sincere sermon 
by an unpretending country clergyman on 
that most important subject, ‘‘ Marriage.” 
As it happened, there was a good repre- 
sentation of intelligent summer people from 
several of our important cities in church 
that Sunday morning. 

And that they marked and .inwardly di- 
gested the earnest wordsof the plain {little 
sermon,—which insisted that marriage 
should be undertaken soberly, advisedly and 
in the fear of God (as the Prayer Book of 
the Episcopal Church proclaims) we have 
po doubt whatever. When the little service 
was over we discussed the choice of sub- 
ject with another clergyman, who had 
heard 1t.from his summer place in the pews, 
venturing at the sametime the opinion that 
such topics should be treated with much 
more frequency by our spiritual pastors‘and 
masters. ‘The clergyman listened and then 
replied, ‘‘ But those matters would best be 
taught in the home.“ The opportunity to 
point out that the church must set the 
standard, blaze the way, mark the pace for 
the home was too good a one to lose. And 
of course we improved it properly. 
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The Human Race in America. 


This is a good day for the race—the 
human race—it appears. For after a good 
deal of worry over what our President 
bas been pleased to call ‘‘race suicide,” 
the nation’s chief statistician, — who is 
backed up by thousands of figures on hun- 
dreds of carefully tabulated little white 
cards,—now announces that our birth rate 
guarantees a distinct increase in our popu- 
lation, that we are indeed perpetuating 
ourselves in a manner exceeded only by 
Italy and Hungary. ‘ Race suicide has no 
foundation, in fact, according to the re- 
turns of the twelfth census,’”’ declares this 
important functionary. ‘There has been 
much talk concerning this proposition in 
recent months, but our vital statistics indi- 
cate that any belief that the race is dying 
out in the United States is a mere chimera. 
Most of the arguments in favor of the 
proposition probably are predicted on in- 
complete figures for isolated localities.” 

Of course this authority, Mr. William A. 
King, uses the term “race suicide”’ ina 
different sense from that in which it is 
used by President Roosevelt, who has 
given the discussion of the question point 
and interest for the public. For Mr. 
King’s figures do not settle the matter 
of Anglo-Saxun race suicide. None the 
less the information conveyed by his little 
cards is of distinct and widespread in- 
terest. These cards show that in 1900, 
when the twelfth census enumerators were 
at work, there were no less than 2,039,132 
children born in. the United States and 
that during the same period, the total num- 
ber of deaths reported was 1,039,094. In 
other words, there were 1,010,038 more 
births than deaths. It must be remem- 
bered that these figures do not represent all 
the births and deaths which occurred in 
the United States in that year. But the 
birth statistics would be sure to. be the 
more incomplete of the two. Interna. 
tional statistics available in Washington 




















































DEVON .COW, SONGSTRESS. 24. 


Winner of First Prize in class and female championship of the breed, at New 
York State Fair, at Syracuse, 1899. See descriptive article. 





show that only two European countries, 
—Austria-Hungary and iItaly,—lead a 
greater birth rate than did we. These 
same figures show that from June 1, 1890, 
until May 1, 1900, the average annual excess 
of births over deaths in the United States 
was 17.7 per thousand of pepulation, while 
Prussia stood next in this respect with 
147 per thousand. 
with fourteen per thousand; Norway with 
13.9; Denmark with 12.6; Scotland with 11.9, 
and England and Wales with 11.7. France 
and Ireland have the nearest approximation 
in foreign lands to race suicide. In the 
former the average annua) birth rate for 


the decade was 22.2, the death rate 21.6, , 


thus making the excess of births over 
deaths only six. In Ireland the average 
annual birth rate was twenty-three, the 
death rate 18.1 and the excess of births over 
deaths only 4.9 per thousand population. 
Statistician King none the less points out 
that in this country twice as many children 
are born of foreign parents as of native 
stock, which probably brings us back to 
President Rooseveit. 

The figures as they apply to New England 
are of especial interest to us, of course. 
These show that our annual death rate of 
native children of white parentage ex- 
ceeds the birth rate by 1.5 per thousand. 
But the latest statistics indicate rather 
encouragingly that the native white birth- 
rate figures have come up in these parts 
during the past two years. Sotheold New 
England stock may not die out after all. 
And all the while it is being renewed by 
an infusion of life from those removed only 
@ generation froin “ foreign-born parents,’’ 
-—which is an excellent thing, since in-no 
foreign countries save France and Ireland 
are the birth rates low. Sucially, too, 
birth is looking up. It is no lounger con- 
sidered a disgrace to have children. Young 
mothers are encouraged by the admiratiun 
of their friends to appear in company, with 
their children and men of good position 
even walk out occasionally with their 
young sons. For much of this change of 
American base President Roosevelt is to 
be thanked. Whatever one may find to 
criticise in the man or his methods, 
there are none so narrow, we believe, as to 
refuse him the. credit he deserves as 
a good, intelligent and | self-respecting 
father. The incrcase of Whitman read- 
ers has been another factor, we believe, 
in raising the repute of children in the home 
No one could read for long the splendid 
lines in which Walt celebrates the fruitful 
mother of children and the lusty father of 
strong young men without feeling an added 
respect for motherhood and fatherhood. 

Still another factor, though a lesser one, 
was Zola’s ** Fecundite.’’ Not that so many 
people read the book, but thousands 
heard of it, tens of thousauds saw sugges- 
tive paragraphs from it, and scores of thou- 
sands benefited by the reflex action of the 
great work. The result of all these in- 
fluences is that birth has been . rendered 
respectable. The avenue by which the 
whole human race enters upon life’s jour- 
ney has now been transmitted from a back 
street of rather unsavory reputation into 
a broad, high road, upon. which travel is 
encouraged. So this is, indeed, a good day 
for the human race. 


<a> 
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Too Much Zeal. 


Some of our police officers are inclined to 
show too much zeal in many instances. In 
order to make a good showing they are apt 
to arrest a perfectly innocent person on the 
slightest suspicion, and, even when they 
have discovered they have made mistakes, 
will apparently persist in accusing the 
prisoners until they secure convictions. 
They will never acknowledge they are 
wrong and they often approach perjury in 
their determination tv maintain a false 
posi ion. 

In the matter of taking young women 
into custody, they frequently make fearful 
errors, but they nearly always brutally de- 
cline toapologize for lack of judgment. In 
this age of freedom for women, .young 
girls are on the street late at night 
without male escorts on perfectly honest 
errands, and, indeed, there is no reason 
why they should not be, even if they 
do run the risk of being annoyed by the 
unsought-for attentions of masculine ras- 
cals, who are seldom or never called to 
account for their gross and impertinent 
remarks and lewd behavior. 

The case of the young girl who was sen- 
tenced to Sherborn last week appears to be 
a pitiable one, which should secure the con- 
sideration of good women who do not ‘wish 
to see the members of their sex abused. 
Unfortunately, she was visiting in a local- 
ity that is now regarded with distrust, but 
which was once eminently respectable. 
Still there are many reputable people living 
there now, and the whole neighborhood 
must not be included in a sweeping con- 
demnation. This young woman was taken 
to the station house on the supposition that 
she was a person who had been frequenting 
the streets for three weeks for 
purposes. It is asserted that she been 
in-town from her cuuntry home one 
week. if this statement can be proved to 
be correct, there has been a great injustice 
done, which should be speedily righted, not 
only in court, but by severe reprimands in 
the police de t. — 

In the meanwhile, it would be well to re- 
member that there are men who make a 
business of addressing women pleasantly 
for no good end on the public thoroughfares, 
both day and night, and that young and: in- 
experienced girls are often induced to listen 





Then came Holland . 





to these scoundrels without understanding 
fully the import of their words. If more 
of these contemptible wretches, young and 
old, were brought to the bar of justice, 
there would not be perhaps. so many weak 
women sentenced for offences which they 
had no intention of committing. 





The Friendly Stranger. ’ 

The story of un old man who has been 
‘*buncoed ”’ out of his hard earnings, has 
become a familiar one, extending even 
further back than the time when a once 
distinguished diplomat was induced to 
sign a check for a large amount through 
the misrepresentations of well-dressed and 
gentlemanly appearing adventurer. 

The ‘most recent victim of the so-called 

flim-flam game comes from Cambridge, the 
university.city of. intelligence and ‘broad 
culture. Surely one would think that a 
man would have his eyes wide open in this 
place if nowhere else, but this aged tuiler 
seems to have been taken in by the flimsiest 
of pretences. 
Bunoo steerers are more common than 
people imagine. Many get into their toils 
and suffer financially without making known 
their losses, for fear of exciting ridicule or 
from dread of acquiring undesirable nvtori- 
ety. And they thus help a dishonest set 
of men who ure too cautious to indulge in 
downright thievery, but whu are too lazy to 
work for a living, though they are not with- 
out a large share of shrewdness and a 
keen knowledge of human nature. 

These peuple haunt the purlieus of the 
markets in the great cities, in the hope of 
meeting some unsophisticated visitor to the 
town and the popular seaside resorts, 
where people in t :e pursuit of pleasure are 
off their guard, with an inclination to have 
faith in all mankind. But the confidence 
man is always on hand, ready with his 
snake-like tongue to lubricate the unwary 
wayfarer, previous. to swallowing him 
whole, figuratively speaking. It is well to 
be on the watch for smooth talking, friendly 
mannered strangers. They are not what 
they seem. 


— 
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Remarkabie Devon Cow. 


The Devon cow, Songstress 2d, subject of 
this sketch, was bred and is now owned by 
B. F. Jones, South Montrose, Pa. Sheisa 
true type of a dual-purpuse Devon. She 
has the true beef conformation, being broad 
and level in build and of that low-down 
type for which all feeders of prime beef are 
looking. ' 

‘This cow gave in September, 1898, when 
two years old, 374 pounds of milk per day, 
on grass alone, no grain feed. As a six- 
year-old she gave fifty-one pounds per day 
on grass, with no grain feed. Her milk 
when tested with the Babcock machine has 
always tested four per cent. butter fat. She 
has been milked almost continuously since 
she was two years old. She has never been 


| thoroughly fitted for the show ring, but has 


won more or less in prizes every year of her 
life. 

In 1899, as a three-year-old, she won first 
in her class at the New York State Fair 
and also the female championship of the 
breed ; in 1902 also standing first in class at 
Hartford, Pa., and having been a member 
of the grand championship herd, open to all 
breeds, and a member of the first prize 
Devon herd. 

In 1902 her dam, Songstress 10375, won the 
grand vhampionship prize at Montrose as 
the best female of any breed. The accom- 
panying cut was engraved by 5. J. Kelly & 
Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., from a photo by 
W. E. Griswold, and is avery correct rep- 


resentation. 
a — 


Advising the Farmers. 

This is the time of year when distin- 
guished officials like to give a bit of coun- 
sel to the farmers at the fairs. Talk of this 
kind is usually made along general lines, 
and is well received, provided the speaker 
is both sensible and popular. 

Thus President Roosevelt «t the New 
York State Fair, last week, emphasized the 
nation’s present need of the more substan- 
tial manly qualities generally developed by 
country life. “It is not enough,” said the 
President, ‘‘ to be well-meaning and kindly, 
but weak : neither is it enough to be strong, 
unless morality and decency go hand in 
hand with strength. We must possess the 
qualities which make us do our duty in our 
homes and among our ‘neighbors, and 
in addition we must possess the quali- 
ties which are indispensable to the 
makeup of every great and masterful 
nation—the qualities of courage and hardi- 
hood, of individual initiative and yet power 
to combine fora common end, and, above 


all, the resolute determinatiun to permit no 


man and no set of men to sunder us one 


from the other by lines of caste or creed or 


section.” Surely, if these robust qualities 


are to come to the front, their source must 


be the farms, those reservoirs of vigor and 


strong, natural manhood. 


‘The advice of Secretary of the Treasury 


Shaw at the Columbus (0.) fair was ex- 
tended more into detail, with only moder- 
ately successful results. “ You.growa fat 
pig or steer,’”’ declared Secretary Shaw, “* but 
the chances are that you cannot tell whether 
he cost you three or six cents a pound to 
produce. When these are marketed, every 
bic of waste ceases, every byproduct is 
saved and it is known to the fraction of a 
cent. what each has cost. At the risk of 
offending some, I 
questioned the first 
adjoining States, nine would tell me how 
productive their farms used to be, how 


am going to say that if I 
‘ten farmers I met in 


| power. 


ral systems of farm management. 

Institutes, farm literature and good 
examples have changed all that, and a good 
proportion of representative farmers in 
these sections know rather closely just 
what they arg doing and are able to figure 
out to the fraction of a cent the usual cost 
of their milk, butter, hay or fruit. Their 
farms, too, are by no means running behind 
in productiveness, It is true, however, ina 
general way, that the tendency to exactness 
of system and saving of the odds and ends 
must increase with the growth of competi- 
tion and the lowering of the margin of 
profit. The modern farmer needs a better 
business training than that which served 
his father well enough, and his children 
will need still better equipment to hold 
their own in the same occupation. 





No Unnecessary Delay. 

It is fortunate, all things considered, 
that Admiral Cotton was sent to Beirut, 
though many still assert that this action 
was premature. His warships appear to 
have had a deterient effect upon the Turks, 
even though they indicate vigorously that 
they would prefer the room of the American 
men-of-war to their company. They will 
not, however, dare to object as strenu- 
ously as did the Spaniards to the appear- 
ance of the Maine in front of Havana. 
They would, no doubt, like to take part ina 
mysterious occurrence, but they have not 
the facilities for blowing up a vessel of the 
American navy at present. 

The foreign Christian population at Beirut 
rejoice over our display of naval strengtb, 
for, amid the race disturbances, they would 
stand a poor show of retaining their lives 
and property if the Turkish officials were 
not overawed by an exhibition of superior 
The atrocities that the Turks are 
capable of committing on Christians are 
well known from history. They are with- 
out mercy in their fanatical belief that 
Mahomet is the only prophet of God, and 
that they will be rewarded in a sensual 
paradise if they display barbarity in slaying 
the foes of Islam. : 

_ The President acted wisely in sending the 
warships, for dallying and putting the 
question by regarding the protection of 
American citizens might have led to whole- 
sale massacre, through the indirect, if 
not direct, manipulation of Mohammedans 
clothed with a little brief authority. The 


st favor, and the 











ay 
‘| ramily should be left alone, free from the 


commonplace conventional words that ar 
intended for consolation, but which really 
have no soothing effect. 

The private burial is daily gaining in 
time will come when only 
relatives and very near friends will be in- 
vited to attend services for the departed, 
except in cases where those who have been 
Prominent in church or State are to be 
especially honored by memorial tributes. 
With this change, too, will come the disap- 
pearance of the trappings and the suits of 
woe, the mourning habiliments that are a 
remnant of useless customs which should 
pass as did the professional mourners which 
our fathers once encouraged. A long crape 
veil does not always indicate real regret, 
and is incongruous when it is seen on the 
head of a woman who is enjoying a farcica] 
comedy in the playhouse. 





¥ or the fineness and firmness of its flesh 
and the delicacy of its flavor, the Devon 
stands unequaled. In growth and size it 
matures nearly as soon as the Shorthorn 
and yields under judicious feeding nicely 
marbled, fine-grained, juicy beef. They are 
good feeders, fatten quickly, and while not 
large animals, their flesh is laid on in the 
—— parts. 

he Devon does not give a large amo 

of milk, but it is rich in fats, yielding al. 
most asmuch butter as the Jersey, and on 
@ much plainer ration. She is an excellent 
dairy cow if bred in that direction, for she 
is easy to keep, has a gentle disposition, and 
is easily managed. She probably produced 
more milk originally than at the present 
time, for the breeders have generally been 
working toward a finer form and heavier 
carcass, or the best beef laid on in the most 
profitable parts, and this has naturally les- 
sened her value as a strictly dairy cow. 

As a working ox, the Devon can draw a 
heavier Joad than any horned beast of his 
inches. Though smaller than the Herefords 


and other large cattle, his great strength, 
moderate size and wonderful activity ren- 
ders him specially valuable on light, sandy 
soils’ and on hilly roads. Whether on the 


road or at the plow he is more than equal 


to the ordinary duties, and will cover a 
mile or turn a Jong furrow much quicker 
than the slow-stepping, heavier breeds. 


A life-long acquaintance with Devons has 


convinced me of their superior qualities, 
pet if they have faults, they are only such 


“lean to virtue’s side:” 

In my own stables l have Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins and other'breeds with which 
lam experimenting by way of comparison 
with Devons, and thus far I am unshaken 
in my belief that for a‘ dual-purpose ”’ 


animal the well-bred Devon is not sur- 


passed by any breed on earth. 
I have small cause for dissatisfaction 


when my Devon butter finds marxet at thirty 
cents per pound the year round, and the 
butchers are eager to secure my surplus 





Sultan gives us fine phrases, but soft words 
butter nu parsnips, and sometimes they are 
only the precursors of vile deeds. 

When the Powers are alert in looking 
after their interests in the Turkish domin- 
ions the United States cannot stand on one 
side and say that her people in the land 
ruled by the Sumblime Porte must look 
after themselves. Sometimes to do a great 
right it is necessary to do a little wrong, but 
it seeins to us in this case President Roose- 
velt has done no wrong at all. He simply 
made a movement to take care of his fellow 
citizens in an apparently hostile place where 
-there had been attacks made apon our Vice. 
Consul. That it did not happen to be a mur- 
derous one does not lessen the value of the 
President’s promptness. 





Still Northward. 


Commander Peary has the intrepidity and 
persistence of the born explorer, and it is 
not surprising to learn that he will continue 
the Arctic researches in which he has 
already secured such distinguished honor. 
lt is to be hoped that in his next expedition 
he will reach the Pole, which has been the 
goal of so much disappointed ambition. He 
is more scientific than many of his prede- 
cessors in a similar field, and he has so 
ordered his labors in the region of eternal 
snow and ice that he has made many 
advances that have not been destructive of 
human existence. He faces peril and 
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dangers with intelligence and foresight and 








rarely fails to attain the point proposed. 
This makes us have confidence in his ulti- 
mate triumph in reaching the North Pole, 
even if no great material gain is reached by 
his discovery. His modesty is a candle to 
his merit, for he is nothing of a braggart 
and prefers to let his deeds and not his 
words speak in his favor. 

Commander Peary will be liberally sus- 
tained financially by the Peary Arctic Club in 
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and re-seed them nsing wood ashes as a fertilizer, 


his new enterprise. His three years leaveof 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 


absence from active United States naval 
duties was accompanied by the best wishes 
of the Navy Department and its officials. 
He will goto his destination in a ship de- 
signed after his own directions, and it will 
be, therefore, as well adapted for its pur- 
poses as it is possible to be, for Commodore 
Peary’s varied experience well qualifies him 
to make important suggestions and give 
practical directions. It will not bea vessel 
of our navy, to be sure, but it will be, no 
doubt, better fitted out on that account to 
face the terrors of arctic navigation. 

Commander Peary’s name in future will 
be added to the long list of American naval 
officers who have attained eminence, not 
only in actual warfare, but in the quieter 
paths of scientific investigation. His suc- 
cess would crown alife of noble endeavor 
worthy of the men of old who sailed cour- 
ageously into an unknown world. 
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Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get ;them as 
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Exhibitions of Woe. 


In a sensible article discouraging expen- 
sive funerals, the New York Sun calls at- 
tention to the fact that the total expense of 
the burial of Lord Salisbury was only $70. 
The simplicity that attended the function 
was in accordance with the request of a man 
for many years had been Prime Minister 
of England, who chose for his last rest- 
ing-place a grave in the churchyard of his 
parish church. 

This. lack of funeral parade is worthy of 
imitation everywhere, and it may be said 
there is less display in New England pre- 
ceding the interment of the mortal remains 
ot relatives than there was in the olden time 
when people made a luxury of woe, and 
chose the occasion of mourning for an exhi- 
bition of open grief that was often ludicrous 
instead of being impressive. Many not to 
the manner born keep up this old show of 
public sadness, and have long lines of car- 
riages following the hearse.to the cemetery 
with an ornaté preliminary service, accom- 
panied by a tiresome address in which there 
is less ‘truth than poetry. All this usually 
draws together a gaping crowd of specta- 
tors, who had little friendship or even ac- 
quaintance with the person whose funeral 








Medium Yorkshire Pigs 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


— — 

ABRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
' AND BRIGHTON. 

For the week ending Sept. 16, 1903. 





shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
™~ week....1593 9347 23,763 1975 


week....1768 8344 94 = 27,349 1973 
One year ago 1202 6112-130 28.686 2098 





Prices em Nerthern Cattie. 


Beer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quulity, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@6.25. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4@4ic; sheep and lambs per cwt.in lots, $3.50 
@4.75; lambs, 3} @5}c. 

Fat Hoa@s—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; vountry dressed hogs, 7$@7}c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@64¢ P fb. 

Arpes—Brighton—6)@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 


660. 
CALF SKINS—13c # fb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c P fb; country lots, 
2@24¢. 
PELTS—40@650c. 
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Maine. Doran Bros 6 19 
S W Ric son 14 


J M Philbrook » At Brighten. 
PA Berry JS Henry 12 
The Libby Co 3 New Werk. 
Farmington LS at Brighten. 

Co 50 225 G 
H 4 ae 12 Massachusetts. 
M D Stoc 7 ; At Watertewn. 
Libby & Gould 9 J 8 Henr 3 A 


thompen & 0 
Hanso e 100 ow Bardwell 16 


JD Rogers W Barnes 22 
M D Holt & Son is At Brighten. 
ER fone 17 J S Henry 45 
AD Kilby 6 R Connors 42 
D G Lougee 25 H A Gilmore 7 
Scattering 50 
New Hampshire. D W Clark 2 
At Brighten. A Wheeler 7 
WF Wallace = Geo Cheney 8 
J McFlynn L Stetson 14 
Ac NE Dm & Weel CD Lewis 12 
H Whitney 15 
A —* Jones & Co . 
T Shay Western. 
George Harris 13 At Brighten. 
EF Adden 3% 25 J Kelley 72 
GS Peave 14 36 SS Learned 80 


tot = 0 24 — — 
At Watertown. 
Frank Wood 7 Ww At NED M & Weel 
W F Wallace 100 55 

N = "Db M & Wool 


Vermont. 
AtNED M & Weel oe Watertown. 
Ce. J A Hathaway 125 
W A Ricker 185 1400 
F Ricker 25 135 Can 


B ada 
F 8S Atwood 2 14 ALN ED iM & Weel 
D 


Fred Savage 27 10 N D M & Wool 
At Watertewn. Co 
NH Woodward 7 30 Geo Heath & Co 700 








Live Steck Experts. 

The range in prices on State cattle at Liver- 
pool and London changed only on under grades, 
with no change on fine stock. The range in 
prices, 11}@12c, d. w. Sheep are in moderate 
supply and the demand good at steady prices, 
10}@11}c, d. w., and choice lambs at 12c, or jc 
higher than a week ago. 

There were no shipments from this port during 
the week, but cattle will be sent next week to 
Antwerp, Belgium; expected to be all American 
cattle, but by whom or how many not yet ascer- 
tained. No horses were exported this week. 

Herse Business. 

The movément in horses has not’ improved to 
any extent and arrivals are still light. The out- 
look is good for the next three months and trade 
will very soon setin. Prices hold firm on good 
grades. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable there 
were no fresh arrivals of Western. The firm has 
been disposing of odds and ends; a good variety 
on sale for drive and draft at $1256@275. At Welch 
& Hall Company’s sale stable were 2 loads of 
Western; moderate sales, but the trade is pick- 
ing up a little. They are looking for a good 
trade lateron. Sales at $100@300, as to quality. 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, were 2 
express carloads, of 1100@1500 ths, $125@225. The 
trade is as slow as at any time this summer. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable were sold }0@ 
60 head, in pairs, from $300@500, for family use; 
called the trade fair. At H. S. Harris Son's 3 
carloads on market, with a good demand for big 
horses. Nothing doing for slim stock. 


Unien Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday—The market for beef cattle on best 
grades steady at last week’s prices, with slow 
sales of cows, heifers and bulls. What butchers 
want is good-grade stock, and they neglect any- 
thing else. A. P. Needham sold 11 cows and 
steers, of 9490 Ibs, at 3}c. Doran Bros.,1 cow, 
of 750 ths, at $1.65. O. H. Forbush sold 2 beef 
Cows, 910@1000 Ibs, at 3}¢; 1 cow, of 1110 Ibs, at 3c; 
1 cow, 2}c, $1 off, of 1000 Ibs; other sales at 2}c 
and less. J. A. Hathaway, for home trade, 30 
steers, of 1600 ibs, at 6c; 30 do., of 1500 ibs, at 54c; 
25 do., Of 1450 tbs, at 5c. Some cows at 44c. 


Milch Cows. 

The supply is quite heavy, and there is some- 
thing doing with nice cows of $40.@65. Slim cows 
are slow of sale. 

Fat Hegs. 

Fewer are on the market and prices rule higher 
on Western by another 3c Pp th, l.w. The cost 
here is 5j@6c. Local hogs, 73a@7}c, d. w.; }@}c 
advance. 

Sheep Heunex. 

Supply compared favorably with last week. 
The Western were bought on more favorable 
terms than a week ago. The decline on best 
grades of lambs, 50c P 100 ths, and on sheep, 15¢ 
off on 100 ths. Rates on sueep $2.30@$3.40 P 100 
tbs, on lambs $3.30@5.80 P 100 Ibs. W.F. Wal- 
lace sold a mixed lut of sheep and lambs, 70 ths, 
at 3$c. 

Veal Calves. 

No change in values. Butchers wanted all the 
good lots, but have to take them as theyrun of 
mixed quality. Range in prices, 3@6jc, unless 
Selected. W.F. Wallace, 75 calves, at 5}@5te. 
Sales at 5}c, 54c, 6c, 6$c th. 

Live Peultry. 

Higher by $c. Fowl at 13c; broilers, 13c; cocks, 
8@9e. 

Dreves of Veal Caives. 

Maine—J. N. Richardson, 2; J. M. Philbrook, 
4; P. A. Berry, 10; The Libby Company, 75; 
Farmington Live stock Company, 125; H. M. 
Lowe, 50; M. D. Stockman, 8; Libby & Gould, 15; | 
Thompson & Hanson, 75; J. D. Rogers, 10; M. D. 
Holt & Son, 19; E. R. Foye, 30; A. D. Kilby, 22 
D. G. Lougee, 3. . 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 155; J. Mc- 
Flynn, 10; A. F. Jones & Co., 45; T. Shay, 14; 
E. F, Adden,40; Heath & Co., 35; Frank Wood, 
30. 

Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 482; B. F. Ricker & 
Co., 112; F. 8. Atwood, 60; D. H. Berdell, 15; Fred 
Savage, 105; N. H. Woodward, 12; A. P. Need- 
ham, 6; W. E. Hayden, 22; J. 8. Henry, 43. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 15. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 72; W. H. Bard- 
well, 23; G. W. Barnes, 25; R. Connors, 45; H. A. 


ca 


Western by 8. S. Ledrned & Co. 
@1640 ths, that could not be laid down here at 
less than 6c, 1. w., or in that vicloity. 0. H. For- 
bush sold 960-Ib cows at 2}c; $1 off on lot. 
‘ > Mileh Cows. 

‘Cows come freely and there appears to bea 
fair demand, especially for the best grades. 
They are selling without . much hesitation at 
steady prices. P.A. Berry sold 1 fancy cow ut 
$60; 2 at $55 each; 1 at $50; 3 at $47. W. Cullen 
sold 20 choice cows at $60 each; 10 at $54 each; 4 
at $50. Libby Company sold on commission 10 
choice cows at $50@58; 6 extra cows, $40@46; 5 
cows at $35. J.S. Henry sold 6 choice cows at 
$55; 5 at $50, down to $35. 

Veal Calves. 

Arrivals are liberal and demand in keeping 
with last week, but no improvement. Sales from 
5@6ic, mostly. P. A. Berry sold 10 calves, 110 
Ibs, at 6c. M.D. Holt & Son, 16 calves, 125 ibs, at 
6c. The Libby Company, 75. calves, 466460. 
Thompson & Hanson, 75 calves, at £4@6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The trade in milch cows is con- 
sidered good. Buyers are quite numerous and 
wanting the good stock at steady prices. Many 
of the offerings are selling at $45@65, and a 
few a shade higher. Common grades are less 
active. There were over 400 milch cows from 
out of the State inspected, or rather tested. Beef | 
cows are in slow demand. The Libby Company 
call. the milch cow trade good; had 60 head on 
commission from $65 down to $30; 1 very fancy at 
$75. M.D. Sticker sold five cows, $40@45. J. M. 
Philbrook sold 1 cow, $50; 2 for $46.50 each; 1 at 
$42. J.S. Henry sold milch cows, ornaments to 
any farm, from $45@65. Farmington Live Stock 
Company sold 2 at $50 each. Other sales were 
made at $30@50. C. A. Walte sold 10 beef cows, 
900 tbs, at 2}@2hc; 3, of 4100 Ibs, at 3c. J. Free- 
man sold 2 cows, 1100 ibs, at 3}c. 





FLOCK OF PRIZE SOUTHDOWNS. 
Owned. by Chas. J. Stuckey, Esq. 





Shetes and Young Pigs. : 
Slow of sale. Small pigs sold at $2.60@3.50. 
Shotes, $6@7.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
a ie Fresh Killed. 
Roasters ¢taaot 30 tb —* —— 16@20 
sters, 20 ibs r,c¢ 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, ꝓ — - Bast 
Green Ducks 











Receipts Sept. 15, were 249 packages. 
Liye Peultry. 
DIN 12a13 


Roosters, P th.................2 02-2. n ee 

Chickens, P fh........ 2.2.22. ..2. seee ee ee oe 12@i3 

Spring duc BP Wesco ct asoncvib cies cenae ale 
Butter. 


ge yong sizes quoted below include 20; 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 











EBs og 


PETER FISHER’S CARNATION HOUSE AT ELLIS. 


hn 















Houlton Hebrons, P bu........-- 
Houlton Green — P bu 
Jersey round white, P bu........ * 
Jersey long white, P bu...........- — 

Jersey Rose aud Hebrons, P bu... 2.4... buas5i 
Native Rose and Hebrons, ~ bbl 
Sweet, vellow, Norfolk, p bbl........-.-. 








Dary, V 
ry. N. Y.and Vt. firsts...........-....- 1 

airy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 15@16 
— 14@18 
Extra. northern creamery........--------- 22 @ 223 ‘ 
ST UE 0 cde ctwacescccucuseedeacchessacs 21@ 
Common t0 good........-...-------. -ecsee- 16@17 

Trunk butter in }.or}-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.................. 224@ 
Firsts, northern creamery ................ 21 
Extra northern dairy....... ....--- NESPTES 21 Beans. 
Common to good............... cat deed 16@17 

Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, 144 
New York twins, firsts, 4 tb... * te 2 
New York twins, seconds, ? a, J 
Vermont twins, extra....... --114@U5 ums, 190@2 
Vermont twins, firsts.... a -- 10@104 \ellow eyes, extra..... i cthicagiaboskeses 2 75@2 80 
Vermont twins, seconds. ......-.-.....-.--. 9@9} | Yellow eyes, SecondS..,....--------------2 25 
—— Swine, = FP —— —— Red y— 3 1 3 35 
sconsin twins, firsts, P tb ............ 11¢ 
Ohio Mats. Be toe — Hay and Straw. be dinate) 
ane. de ar Aaa teartonmannonennnene f+ tT 
Nearby and Uape fancy, P doz...-......... 30@ ne af 3 OF + 41k dh cade dadkhyne seen 3 1400 
Eastern choice fresh. — —— nha sh oily 27@ * fine choice..............-.-..- 13 14.90 
Baetert Arete - oo... . icin ss pe ccaccecvnwe cece 22@23 ” clover, mixed,P ton........... 13 16 00 
Michigan first to extra ...................- 22.a23 sb clover, P ton......-.....---.- 12 WWa@il3 00 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ................. 18@20 * swale, P ton...... 9 cuã 10 00 
York State rstꝰ .... .. - 22@23 | Straw, prime rye..........-..----------- 17 18 00 
Western untested. .....................-.- 19@2 | Straw, oat, per ton. ..........---.-.----- 9 06a 10 00 
Western selected, fresh..............-.:-- 214@22 | Straw, tangled rye.....-....---.-------. 11 00412 00 
Western dirties .................--...-.2... 13@17 
Peotatees. FLOUR AND GRAIN . 


Flewr.—The market is quiet and firmer, 

Spring patents, $5 85 35. 

Spring, clear and stra’ ight. $3 95@4 10. 
inter patents, $4 25 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 90@4 35. 


Cerm Meal.—$i !9a@121 P bag, ana $2 55@ 


Yellow, East. Shore P bbI.....2.22-2222. 2 25a? 50| 260 P bbl; granulated, $3 40@3 70 Pp b 
Yellow, N. C., P DbI...-...--.------+----- 2504275) Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 Aes 00 P bbl. 

Green Vegetables. @at Meal.—Firm at 36102635 p bbl. for 
75@85 rolled and $6 50@6 75 for cut and ground. 
Cabbage, ative, p Dbl..........--....... 100a1 25 Bye Fleur.—The market is steady at $3 25@ 
Carrots, WRONG osc seconcset? eoudcnstusubee 767 375 PB bbl. 


Cora.—Demand fair, supply light. 
Steamer, yellow, 64c. 
No. 2, yel low, spot, 63}e. 
No. 3, yellow, 62§c. 
@ats.—Demand we, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 47c. 
- 0. 2clipped, white, 45}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 44@44c. 
Miillfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 75@20 00. 












Watermelons, P 100 
Penches— 
ee Jersey, P bsk 


Hudson River, P 
Michigan, P bu. b 
s— 


Bale and cows, all 






udson Kiver, P a heki. carrier 


n 
6 buff, in west. 







bskt 
skt 


Bartlett, 5 Rast a Z 
Hides and Pelta. 


weights.............. 


Gilm . » A. . Calfskins, 5 to 12 2 ths each... ............ 
ore, 20; scattering, 50; A. Wheeler, 2; George au oo cigs, each... 1 


Deacon and dairy skins.................. 
Dried Apples. 


Cheney, 17; L. Stetson, 34. 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Stock at yards: 812 cattle, 437 sheep, 20,741 
hogs, 802 calves, 175 horses. From West, 264 


vapo 
Cattle, 20,400 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 272 cattle, Sun-dried, as 


357 sheep, 245 hogs, 488 calves. New Hampshire, 


‘6 cattle, 40 calves. Vermont, 12 cattle, 4 hogs, Timothy P bu. Western good to prime.2 
’ choice... 


43 calves. Massachusetts, 202 cattle, 80 sheep, 


“2 hogs, 211 calves. New York, 26 cattle, 15| Clover, P ib 


calves, 
Tuesday—There are more cattle on the market 


*8 


secerce 


than a week ago. Not that the demand has im- wee ot thay ib... 
»roved or that the disposals were any better. | Hungarian, P bu............. .....- 1 


On beef cattle, except on the very best, the | Alfalfa, P.tb.........--:..--.---.- we seee ens 

‘narket was no better than last week. For cbm- —* Grass,» DU..2-------242nee eroeenne ee : ai —3 
‘non to fair-grade cattle sales were slow. The Buck wheat, ea as — ——— 
‘est cattle that arrived were five carloads of | Barley.....2.-..... ---.---.--.2--3--.+--- 90@1 15 

















Pens’ hf — — tr arectsnadh iiss 2 00a2 60| Winter wheat middling, sacks, s, $20 5025.00. 
Native cress, Zoo" | Spring wheat bran, sacks. $19 00. 
Cucumbers, native, P box.............-- 2 50a3 50 Spring feed $20 pany ng, sacks, ‘$20 50@2 00. 
lige, pay B cite. wv amgn mo | Petonsced ml for shipment, $26 25@26 60. 
Parsley, so EER PES RS, 15 Linseed, $25 25@5 7 
Radishes, P box.............------.-..---- D Barley.—Feed del 36@60c. 
Squash, me —— ———— F 00 Bye.—f3@6ééc P bushel. 
rnips, flat, new, DOK 25 ss... -.kcas ce 50@75 
qurmipe’ Nova — wall 00a? 50 THE WOOL MARKET. 
Mushrooms, native, 1 00@1 50 
pet * doz 2 50 | Unwashed fleece, fine, ine, Michigan 
s 4 hio 
Chives, P doz. -1 Wa@) 25 “ “ 
Givi bess, @ bY 22s scene 3 00@3 60 “ . oe: 
Shell beans, P bu..........-.-----.-. .--- 1 2@ “ “ blo 
Fruit. Fine delaine, pas 
Apples. Duchess. ee eae tee - Gos bef Pulled wools, scoured i 
— Common BBW LI Segre | American mohair ....--00 0 ge 
ye Willams, DBRS che cece Seseecee 2 = 8 
Pippins, fair 10 choice......--.---1 22 50| SwoLLen Heap.—C. Sewell, Orleans County, 
- * oe Sweet.........---.----.--- 1 00@1 50 pial —2— —2* —* have something 
ineapples— og of the nature of roup. ut very severe cases 
florida, @ box eat Mi a a a 2 50@3 00! should recover. The following is a first-class 
Nova 12@15 | Yroup salve: Tincture of iodine, turpentine and 
Plums— carbolic acid in lard. Take the Jard and work 
Green, P &Ib bskt..........--.--------- 15@% | the turpentine into it, using as much as can be 
Large blue CONE, bext ·· ** gis put in without mating it oily; then drop the 
ee tincture of iodine in until it is a brownish color, 
Cape Cod, # bbl.. ........-------------- 4 00@6 00; dropping the carbolic acid ip last, just enough to 
: Cod, } ie 1 75@2 25 | thoroughly mix with the salve. This salve is not 
iter sili 60@75 | only equally good for young turkeys, but is 
Moore’s ‘ier rly, P carrier.............- 60@75 | equally fine for any sore on older turkeys 
Delaware,  carrier.......-...--.----- 75@ or chickens, and there is nothing better for. cuts 
— P carrier.......----------- :-- OE and bruises on stock or people. 
Rocky Ford, fancy, P erate... 2 InsURED Horsg.—H. 8. G., Grafton County 


N.H.: Every wound or sore on the horse should 
be washed daily with an antiseptic solution. If 
this is done the wound will heal quicker than if 
left alone, and there will be no danger of the sore 
getting worse and finally causing the death of the 
animal. The best antiseptic solutions are made 
from the coal-tar preparations, carbolic acid, etc. 
These may be mixed with water in the proportion 
of one to eight. If these are not handy, borax 
used in the water or sprinkled on the wound 
immediately after washing it is a very good 
antiseptic. 

WEIGHT AND BULK OF Hay.—C. E. J., Liteh- 
field County, Ct.: 10 estimate the mow con- 
tents, multiply together the figures representing 
the length, width and height and divide by our 


hundred,’ whichis about the number ofcubic feet 
in a ton‘of average hay. The result wiil be in 
tons. The difficulty in getting an exact answer 
is that the.number of cubic feet to a ton varies 
eonsiderably.. Early cut hay is nearly twenty- 
five per cent. heavier for its bulk, as compared 
with ripe hay. Large, deep mows are more com- 
pact than Small or shallow ones. The bottom of a 
mow is more compact than the top. Theestimate 
would vaty between four hundred and ‘five .hun- 
dred cubic feet to the ton, according to circum- 
stances. ‘ 


— 
>> 


BLOWING QUT WOODCHUCKS. 

A quarter of a pound of blasting powder will 
usually do the work. It fs done up ina stout 
paper bag with a yard of common blasting fuse 
tied into ft. Poke the charge as far down as 
possible.” Tamp the hole solid with stones and 
earth, ght the fuse and proceed to the next 
hole to repeat the operation. 

GREEN STUFF FOR POULTRY. 

Cabbages make one of the best supplies for 
early winter. The soft heads are useless for 
market but make good hen food. Kale, rape, 
beet leaves are good, also beets. Sweet apples 
are suitable, but sour ones in tvo large quanti- 
tles have’ a bad effect. Second-crop clover hay 
chopped and mixed with dough is the best winter 
substitute. 

POTATO ROT AND TIME OF DIGGING. 

The question of how soon blighted potatoes 
should be. dug hus been frequently asked the 
authors, and a series of investigations has been 
undertaken at the Vermont station to ascertain 
the proper time of digging. The size of the plats 
and the extent of the experiment are considered 
too l.mited to admit ot generalizations, but it 
appears that there was usually a greater loss 
from the earlier digging. So far as the investiga- 
tions go. they seem to show that where there is 
danger of potato rot it is best todelay the digging 
for ten days or moreafter the tops have died. 

GERMAN FARMS AND FORESTS. 

According to the latest agricultural census of 
Germany, there existed then in the Empire 5,558,- 
317 farming establishments. Of these there were 
3,236,367 containing five acres or less of land. Of 
all farming acreage 61.1 per cent. was planted in 
farinaceous cereals —grain. beans, peas, etc. 
There were 69,393,000 plum trees, 52,332 00U apple 
trees, 25,116,000 pear trees and 21,548 000 cherry 
trees. Statistics for the tobacco culture show 
that. 41,658 acres were planted with tobacco in 
1901 in Germany, producing 40,018 metric tons of 
dried tobacco leaf. In the officjal count of 1900 
the area covered by forests in Germany aggre- 
gated 34,969.672 acres, of which 17,445.188 acres 
belonged to the States and municipalities. 
These, us also the woodlands of private indi- 
viduals, are kept in a high state of scientific cul- 
tivation, as the preservation of forests is con- 
sidered to be a matter of gieat importance for 
economic and hygienic reasons. 

GOOD POLLEN PLANTS. 


In a ‘new work. on bees, which has lately ap- 
peared, the author, Mr. C. Harrison, says some in- 
teresting things about bees and flowers. Plants, 
we are told, only encourage the visits of those par- 
ticular insects by whose agency they are capable 
of bei: g fertilized, and it is only during the time 
such insects are abroad that the plants make 
special efforts 10 attract their attention. The 
honeysuckle. for instance, being a moth-fertil'zed 
plant, only exhales its fullest fragrance at even- 
ing time when moths are flying freely. The 
growing of honey-yielding plants in small gardens 
is of. little or no use, the amount of nectar to be 
der ved from such a limited area of forage being 
quite. insignificant. Gn the other hand, much 
assistance may be rendered tq the bees by the 
cultivation of early pollen-ylelding plants and 
shrubs, pollen being required by the bees in 
abundance :during the rearing of brood in the 
early spring. The following list indicates the 
kinds of plants best su‘ted for this purpose:, 
Arabis, alpina, berberix, blackthorn, brooms, 
crocus, daffodils (and various single narcissi), 
flowering curr:.nt, hazel, primrose, snowdrop. 
walffiower (single kinds only), willow, winter 








aconite. 











ready for from wood sawing 
age — — churning, etc. Tobe of oust —— 
—* a —— ——— ‘must travel to os a p 


AND GO" iit. rc 


to grinding, to ensil- 


and be always ready. Nothing as —— as 


OUI PORTABLE E Engines. 


4 Most 
Soraya et tate 


wide range oft Saggy —— toe fad 
attendance, 


—— for water and require no skil.. 
Ail moderna : Write for ires catalogue. 


equipment. 


CHAS. J, JACER CO., 2d0ror “tikes 





tember, A. D: 19 3, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 


day of August,1in the year one thousand nine 
hunds ed and three. 





| MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


OPENS IN BOSTON OCTOBER 5 





YEAR SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION IN POINT 
OF EXHIBIT AND ATTENDANCE. 


EVERY INDICATION POINTS TO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 








DON’T MONKEY WITH THE BUZZ SAW 


Let us sell you one which 
ou will not have tv mon- 
ey with, also:a Gasoline 

Engine to run it which is 


BLOWER EWSILAGE Cutters 
for immediate delivery. 


We guarantee the satis- 
factory working of all our 
goods. 


Atlantic Gasoline 
Engine Co., 
195 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 

















J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 
Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
' Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON,’ MASS. 





















































| See One_ Roll 


;. Of Page Fence stretched up. That’s convincing. 
. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 

















Farmers’ Wan uae erent is established to allow 
Spavin also Help or Situation Wanted There is a — —T soot 
success. Your experience would one cent per word only, lu name, address or 
the same if you but tried it. initials. No Display. ‘Cash to accompany the 
—— Fulton, Oregon, Feb. 10, 1908, —— 
Gentlemen ilomen Will ou please vend me your CR SALE—Second hand 1é in. ‘‘New Hero” ensilage 
book “A Treatise , 
» I have used your Kend ails ** J ue and carrier. Apply A. Bb. WESTON, Free- 
Cure for over twenty rare and kno' . 
better liniment fer man or beast. Have ef 
re books ntil —— for. SALE — Registered Southdown bucks from 
ery trnly you . NELSON. selected stock, | AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


FARM, Amherst, M 





Splints — rr acer tert, For SALE—Very fine individual and bred _ regis- 

ment for family use it —e— ._ Ask your drug- And young on gy ies ves fetere Oho. lin — ved 
8 ve 

gist f — — SPAVIN CURE, also "A Treat White Chester Pigs. T. G. "BRUNSON, East’ Bard 


wick, V 

















—— Beem Berkshire Pigs and Sows for 
pigs fy five weeks old, $2.25. H. GIF- 
onne ‘east ws Bethe 








HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





FAMOUS ANNUAL 
UFF ROCK COCKERELS for sale. 5 and 6 months 


old, $1.00 up. WM. MILLER, S. Acworth, N. H. 
Excursion ; ANTED—A live, sinete ‘American man for farm 
work. Mus teamster and a hustler. 


tate age and < ox aaa lence. References required 
Board furnished. $25a month. Steady work 
for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 








THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. 








ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 

of buttermak in; eon a help secure this permanent 
pooieion. MO IN CREAMERY, Monson, Mass, 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 
We sroman to well recommended girl or middle-aged 





leaves the South Station at 830 A. M.. passing 

through the most beautiful »nd_ prosperous | femiy oes Ceo cral housework in a small Bie per 

section of Massachusetts to ALBANY, through | month. Address BOX 1v2, East Northfield, Mass. 
ANTED—At once. competent. single man on milk 


the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
route. Permanent position to right man. Must 
‘Thence, by either day or night boat down the | bea good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
historic and beautif un ELL“ Bristol, Ct. stad 
HUDSON RIVER, “Good mikere —_ * —— = work 
milker, single, temperate, references 
Passing the Catskills, Weat Peint, and the | State wages. with’ boar board in family. 3 J. H. NELSON 
Palisades, arriving in Lakeville, Mass. 
NEW YORK CITY ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
Family 8. #35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 


at6 A. M. or 6 P. M., Friday, October 9, depend- 

ing on Rag oy you take the night boat October —— 
8,or the day boat October 9. Thence by the 
palatial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 
to Boston. arriving at 7 A. M.. either Saturday or 
Sunday. Nor further particulars address A. 8. | WANTED Rel able man on large poultry farm 
HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. A. —— pre teamster. YWARD 


The Bent. Wait fer it. 














ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand. good 

milker‘and teamster and sober. 820 per month. 

Also good house gir:, 83 per week. H.W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. 











The Last. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Fo the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
QUINTIN E. RANKIN, a of Malden, in said 


County, deceased, intesta! . 
OREMAN on dairy farm. Good pl f 
WHEREAS. petition has “been presented to Foire Fat details “in ‘arnt letter. PROSPECT 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Ella M. eS ae 

Rankin and Mabelie R. Hart of Malden,in the 


OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
County of Middlesex, without giving 4 surety on owiehe teed vin er enone * gh bait mas 


their bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | S#meandkind. W. 8. TAYLOR, byron, O 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of Sep- | LOR SALE—A thoroughbred d promptor. seven 48 

old; sound and perfect! fable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEF LD. Van Wert, 0. 


A eA 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
M. D. WHITNEY. Westminster Depot, Mas: 








feiss good milfer. gat for — 82 farm work, who 
is a good mi c. CALDWELL, Beverly 





children or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham 


A GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 











to show cause, ifany you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioners are hereby directed to give ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
once in each week, for three successive — e draft — in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 





in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anews- | GLE, Flora, In 





paper published in Boston, the last publication 

sag Fare es See mec agg SE R SALE_Three coaches. good as new. Will se 
ness, CUHARL * . cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Co 0. 

First Judge of said Court, this —5— — vington, O 





OR SAJ.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the wow to carry it. Two first- 


W. E. ROGERS, Ass'. Register. Class green pacers. M.S AYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 











are 4 farm on shares, with stock and tools 
uld work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 


WM. HOLLAND, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, [°° ===" 





Will sell anywhere in United States. * SALE Five bate acks, 14 to 3 hands. 3 tos 5 
le to $300. Dr. . 
Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms ELL, Vincennes’ Tau. 


reasonable. Address, 


Waterloo, Ia. | parm manager WANTED—Must be capabie. 
have a record of positively successful work, fa- 








miliar with modern dairy farm: Mus mas pened Sates 


Beaver Valley Herefords cassia: rw ice 





WIBAUX, MONT. 


ANTED-—Young or —_ d Protestant woman 


E. H. BREWSTER, Prop. | Wstmesccesrram tate sri 





to Write for fculars, statin 
Farm 1 1-8 miles north of town. E right person. suave 1 ale y ig wages. 
Registered Herefords 
of both sexes and all ages for — naver boy on poultry ranch. No to- 
baeco Good p tate 
sale at all times at bottom prices. weight-height and wages ex to staxt with. 


Box 105, Davisville, R. I. 





Evergreen Park Short-horns. | 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 


Lavender. V 
Miss 


ion heads the herd. Low thick cattle witi: 
extra spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 





NTED—Keliable man for farm ” work. Mus 
understand milking and_general farm A og 
RGE T. CLARK. Beacon Is, Ct. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 


Greenfield, Adair Co., la. | segtcy COWS AND HEIFERS 


HERD BULLS FOR SALE. of good quality, in calf to one of the 
Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of Scotch sires of tue period, and a 


cat Actinic cit | MIGH-CLASS BU L LS 


den, Ver 
for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 











of individual merit and 
freeding for sale as usual. 


iy FOR CATALOGUE, 


8. Representati America of ALFRED MANSELL 
when 424 By very he clplens, Wal & CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


nat Madge Farms, Bor i, Bos | popeRT MILLER, Stouffville, Oatarlo, Canada 


Send word to us and we will pre- 
scribe for oy ja fons —— 
enables us to 





























ILLS? 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbon. 
‘CROCHETED SHAWL. 

One and one-half pounds of Shetland floss, 
one medium-sized crochet hook. ay 

Chain 8 stitches and fasten in a ring. 

1st row—Work 26 double crochet in ring ; 
join, chain 3. . 

24 row—Work a double between each 
dout’> of preceding row, and in every sec- 
ond space make a group of 2 double instead 
of 1. This will give 13 widening points. 
Repeat this for 35 rows more, being careful 
to put 2 stitches in each of the 13 widening 
points and 1 between every other double? 
There are 36 double between widening 
points in last row. 

BORDER. 

lst row—Shell of 4 double between 
every third and fourth double of preceding 
row, having 3 double of preceding row be- 
tween each shell. 

2d row—Shell of 4 double in the middle 
of each shell of preceding row, and between 
each shell of preceding row make a single. 
Work two more rows with shells of 4. 

5th, 6th and 7th rows—Shells of six 
double. 

8th row—Shelis of 8 double. 

9th row—Shells of 10 double. 

10th row—Make a shell as follows: 
Fasten witha single in the middle of shell 
of preceding row) * in next shell. Make a 
shell of 20 trebles and fasten in next 
shell. Repeat from (*) around «uawl, and 
finish with a ruche stitch as follows: 
In top of double of shell of precedix 
row, fasten with a single; (*) chain 1. Wind 
ti 3 wool around the forefingers of left. hand 
Sor 9 times, make a single around loops 
to fasten them, chain 1 and fasten in next 
treble with a single. Repeat from (*) to 
end of row. Put ruche stitch all round. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Believe in: Signs. 

“See dat,’”’ said a hobo, pointing to an 
unevenly drawn circle on a wall near where 
he was standing. 

“Well, that don’t mean much to you, of 
course, but tc me it says, ‘No good to call 


, 

‘Yes, sir, dat’s iust what dat means. 
And it is true as gospel, too. I tried ter 
touch dem folks befure I saw dat, but I got 
de ha-ha. Dat sign is all right. 

‘* Vooks like kid‘s work, don’t it? But it 
ain’t. Here, gimme dat paper an’ pencil; 
I show yer. 

** See dat,“ and he drewa circle witha 
cross inside it. ‘‘ Well, nov dat means, 
* People here will give you food.’ Gee, but 
dat’s de sign dat g.ves yer watery eyes! 

** But, say, look at dis,“ and hedrew a 
.quare with a series of queerly arrarged 
marks in one of the lower corners. 

«i. yer ever gets on de road, pard, and 
claps yer eyes ter dat sign, steer clear of dvr 
whule layout. 

*““Why? Well, dat means dere’s er dawg 
in der garden, see? Dat is, dat’s what it 
means un er house. On any otber place it 
means look out fer trouble of all kinds. 
An’ say, buss, duse are de kind of signs 
yer went ter get ter believe in. 

“But say, wouldn’t dis make yer laugh,”’ 
and he rudely sketched a pitchfork with a 
cross besid« it 

** Dat means, ‘ Ye may get er job here.’ I 
shake dem, too. 

** Now here’s one dat ain’t so bad,” and, 
drawing a big V-shaped character he 
sketched what looked like three little tents 
arranged in a string beside it. 

** Dat means, ‘ Pitch «r yarn, dere’s tree 
women in dis house.’ Dat’sa pretty good 
sign. Tre> women ain’t no match fora 
good bluff about er sick wife an’ er couple er 
kids starvin.’ Ef er feller’s any good at 
pitchin’ er yarn, dat sign means sumpin’ 
doin’ righterv. wy. 

‘** But dis sign ain’t no joy breeder,” he 
remarked as he sketched a series of straight 
intersecting lines looking likethe bars of a 
prison. 

PDat means de boss here will have yer 
pinched an’ it don’t pay to butt in where 
yer see Gat. 

** An here’s ernother trouble breeder,’’ he 
remarked as he drew a circle, with. two 
rudely shaped arrows piercing it. ‘* Dat? 
Well dat means, ‘Get out er dis place as 
quick as yer can.’ Fuailin’ ter mind dat 
sign gets people inter trouble.”’ 


& 
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in Canning Tice. 


Perfect cleanliness and the best mater‘als 
procurable spell success in canning. The 
cans with the best make of tcp known—the 
self-sealing—should be of the first quelity. 
‘** Bargain sales ’’ of sugar and of preserving 
cans are a delusion anda snare. With the 
cans called ‘‘ seconds”? while they are all 
right for holding groceries or fruit which is 
to be used at once, the money saved on a few 
dozen cans purchased for use in preserving 
will be lost many times over in spoilt fruit 
and disappointment. As for the sugar, itis 
sufficiently difficult at all times to procure 
unadulterated sugar. 

An agate or porcelain-lined kettle of 
medium size should always be used for 
cooking the fruit, and this ket‘le should be 
used for no other purpose. A tin sauce- 
pan is an abomination. Do not, for econo- 
my’s sake, use a kettle in which summer 
after summer successive crops of fruits 
have been cooked. In these days agate 
ware is sufficiently cheap to be within 
reach of all. Glass utensils of ali kinds have 
been placed upon the market. With these it 
is possible to be chemically clean. A _ por- 
celain-lined colander, or strainer, is sold for 
use in canning, and scales with a glass 
pan or tray, glass measuring cups, ladles 
and skimmers are to be found, all at reason- 
able prices. These should be put away by 
themselves in perfect condition each time 
they are used, and kept for the one purpose 
—canning. A square of white table oilcloth 
to set the cans and utensils upon is also an 
aid to cleanliness in canning. 

To make sure that each jar is perfect, fill 
with cold water and vurn upside down, after 
screwing the top on as tightly as possible. 
If it leaks at all, discard it, for fruit put up 
in it will spoil. There are svccessful can- 
ners who maintain that it is all right to use 
rubber rings year after year, so long as they 
are whole and are boiled before using, but 
as rubber rings are very cheap, it seems 
unnecessary to run the risk of using old 
ones. 

An oil stove or gas range makes the work 
of canning far easier. They are cooler 
than a wood or coal range, and the heat is 
even. The fire does not require replenish- 
ing from time to time, and when the flame 
has been adjusted the question of heat is 
disposed of till the work is done. 

Jelly bags should be made at home. They 
are three cornered in shape, preferably of 
flannel, and at least half a dozen should be 
in readiness for the canning season. 

In making jelly take care not to squeeze 
the straining bag, as it impairs the clear- 
ness of the jelly. While the juice is cook- 
ing, place the sugar in a pan in the oven 
and heat through; take care that it does: 
not burn, anf stir it about from time to 
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trouble, and makes the jelly clear and 


jelly glasses. 
after the jelly is cold, moisten it with water, 
and it will adhere closely to the glass. If 
paraffine wax is used it should beput on in 
athin layer, as a thick coating is apt to 
shrink and leave the jelly’ exposed. Cover 
the jelly while it is cooling, as it makes an 
excellent culture medium for germs, and set 
in a cool: place. A layer of granulated 
sugar placed over the top of the jelly just 
before the paper is put on will prevent the 
formation of mould. ‘ 

To all such fruits as grapes and peaches, 
which do not give a clear jelly, a little apple 
juice should be added. This will not de- 
stroy the flavor of thegrapes. With apples, 
except in the case of crabapples, some 
otk ar fri: 't should be : sed to give flavor. A 
small quantity of the parings and cores of 
quinoes will flavor a large amount of apple 
jelly, but the seeds should never be ..llowed 
to get into preserve or jelly,as they will 
make the one sticky and prevent the other 
from being clear. A rose geranium leaf, 
bruised slightly and left on the top of the 
jelly while it is cooling, also imparts a deli- 
cate flavor. 5 

Dead-ripe fruit seldom ‘‘jells ’’ properly. 
It is bette: that it should be a little under- 
ripe, both for this purpose and for ordinary 
canning. 

To make a thick rich syrup, such as is 
used for quinces and citron, measure two 
pounds of sugar to two quarts of water, 
place it over the firesad cook for half an 
hour. The fruit should be placed in this 
syrup a little at a .time, so that it can be 
removed with a ladle and filled into the cans 
before it hus a chance to becume mushy. 
Fruit ‘:eeps its shape much better if it is 
not stirred while it is being cooked. To keep 
it from burn ng, wast four or five large mar- 
bles and drup them into the pan when the 
contents begin to boil up. As the contents 
of the kettle are agitated in couking, the 
marbles roll about and keep the fait 
from burning. The marbles should be : sed 
for jam and catsup, as wellas for stewed 
fruit. A hard, tough fruit, like quinces or 
citron, is much improved in flavor and ap- 
pearance if the pieces are placed in a soup 
pl.te and set inside a steamer. When they 
are sufficiently soft, make a syrup of sugar 
and water, adding the juice which exudes 
while the fruit is steaming. Drop the fru't 
into this, and cook till it is soft enough to 
be pierced with a straw, and is the desired 
shade. Long cooking makes quinces dark 
red and citron a peculiar dark shade. 

Four the first four weeks after making pre- 
serves, jelly or pickles of any kind, the jars 
and bottles should be examined every other 
day, to make sure that they are all right. 
At the first appearance of fermentation, 
reopen the jars and bring chem tothe boiling 
point over a slow fire. Add a little sugar, 
and when they are cooked replace them in 
the jars, after making sure there is nothing 
the matter with the cans or rubbers. In ex- 
amining the fruit, be careful not to shake 
itabout. Itisagood thing to cover each 
jar with a grocer’s bag when itis put away, 
as this not only keeps the fruit dark, but 
the jar clean.—New York Tribune. 
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New Cure for Rheumatism. 


“The strawberry cure for rheumatism 
is the latest fad 1 have heard of,” said a 
druggist. ‘‘This cure has, too, some rea- 
son and some fact behind it. Linnaeus, 
the great naturalist, cured himself of rheu- 
matism with strawberries, and it has 
recently been proved that strawberries 
contain salicylic acid, which is the 
rheumatism remedy that all physicians 
use. Linnaeus, I understand, was very 
poor and very rash. In studying nat- 
ure he would go out in all weathers, 
and it is said that he would often sleep 
all night in wet clothes. Consequently 
rhenmatism developed in him. He cured 
this disease by eating several quarts of 
strawberries a day. His biographers 
narrate the story, and in that way the 
fruit’s popularity as a rheumatic specific 
was achieved. Lately, on account of the 
discovery of salicylic acid in strawberries, 
this popularity has increased. 1 know a 
great many rheumatic persons who are eat- 
ing strawberries three times a day, with 
great benefit to their health. Salicylic acid, 
the rheumatic specific, is used also to keep 
milk fresh and to preserve meat.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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Japanese Seamstresses. 


The Japanese as a people are delightfully 
deft with their fingers, but the women can 
not do sewing for Americans. A New York 
modiste has learned this to her sorrow. 
She was to prepare the costumes for a fancy 
dress party, ahd one of the men connected 
with it conceived the bright idea of employ- 
ing Japanese women to assist in the work. 
The designs for the costumes were made by 
a Japanese artist, and it would give more 
atmosphere to the costumes, he thought, if 
native women made them. Heknew a little 
Japanese matron who made her own 
kimonos, and she would be glad to sew for 
the Americans. ! 
In due time she appeared at the rooms of 
the modiste with a sister-in-law, another 
little woman of the same race. They were 
ready to go to work, and there would be no 
preliminaries but one. They must have 
their money in advance. The modiste ar- 
gued. She never paid her workwomen in 
advance; they must do the work and then 
they would be paid. The little brown- 
faced ladies were gentle but persistent. 
They must have their money or they could 
not come. They got their money and they 
came, That was the beginning of a series 
of tribulations for the modiste. 
The hours of the little ladies suited them- 
selves. They came at eight-thirty, nine, 
ten—any time in the morning they pleased. 
Then they must remove their small shoes, 
get out their bonbons to nibble as they 
worked, and make themselves comfortable. 
As they sewed they chatted incessantly. 
At noon they made tea. They brought their 
own tea service, and i; took them a good 
hour to heat the water and make and drink 
the light-colored liquid they called tea. At 
five o’clock they left. 

This was too much for the modiste. She 
really could not have it. All of her work- 
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fact is due to 

says the New York . This is 
vouched for by a well-known jeweler, who, 
in talking to a customer y. 


Finally, after he had left other jewelers in 
disgust, he came to me. I tested him with 
several watches, and then decided that the 
trouble was with him and not with the 
watches. He has a nun-magnetic watch 
now, and it keeps perfect time. 

“It is a thing I do not understand, but 
the electricity in the human body cer- 
tainly has an effect upon watches. Gen- 
erally the effect is too small to be noticed, 
but I know of one man who cannot carry an 
ordinary watch and keep it going. It in- 
variably stops after he has worn it afew 
days and refuses torun. When I carry it it 
keeps excellent time. The magnetism in 
different persons varies to a marked degree, 
and often one man can carry a watch and 
have it keep good time, when another person 
would find the same watch useless. Ifa 
man hasa good watch and it fails to keep 
good time he can be pretty sure it is be- 
cause his body is too heavily charged with 
electricity.’’ 
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Domestic Hints. 
LEG OF MUTTON A LA PORTUGAISE. 

Select a medium-sized leg of mutton or lamb, 
turn well and make an incision in the first joint. 
Season the meat with salt and pepper, rub a 
little butter over it and roast ina quick oven for 
one hcur. Turn the roast two or three times 
while it is cooking, and remember that it should 
be welldone. In the case of mutton the blood 
should follow the knife when itis cut. Serve on 
a hot platter with timbales of rice. To make the 
timbales fill six smali, well-buttered moulds to 
about Lalf thelr height with bot boiled rice, well 
pressed down, and place them ina hot oven for 
two minutes. Place a small stuffed and roasted 
tomato on each timbale and frrange them aroun 
the meat. 

LEMON SOUFFLE PUDDING. 

It is the pastry cream, same as used in Boston 
cream puffs, with white of eggs whipped to froth 
stirred in and then baked. It rises highin the 
oven; should be served immediately, or at least 
notallowed to.become cold. Usea quart of milk, 
eight ounces of sugar, five ounces of flour (a 
heaped cup), an ounce of butter, eight eg, s. The 
yolks cooked in the mixture, which must then be 
made nearly cold and flavored with lemon, and 
the eight whites then added. A spoonful of 
sweetened cream in each dish for sauce. 

, GREEN TOMATO PIE. 

This pie should be made with upper and lower 
crusts of plain paste inthe usual manner. For 
the inside slice the tomatoes thin, arrange on the 
lower crust, add one-half cup of sugar, the juice 
of one lemon, and a sprinkling of cinnamon. 

FRIED BANANAS WITH CHERRY SAUCE. 
Cut some bananas in two lengthwise and roll 
in powdered macaroons. Fry till a good brown 
in butter. Arrange in a circle, puttixg in the 
centre some currant jelly with Maraschino cher- 
ries in 't. 

PEAR PUDDING. 
Pare and quarter sufficient pears to fill a quart 
measure. Toacup of sugar add a cup of water. 
Let this boil, then add the pears and stew gently 
until tender. Soak half of a five-cent loaf of 
white bread intepid water until soft, then press 
dry and crumble fine. Melt halfacup of butter 
in a skiliet over the fire, add the bread and stir 
continually until well dried, but not browned, 
then set aside to cool. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs and half a cup of sugar until light, then add 
in succession half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, the 
bread and the stifiy beaten whites of eggs. 
Butter well a deep granite pudding form, put in 
half of the pears, then the bread mixture and the 
remaining pears on top. Cover closely and bake 
slowly about one and a half hours. Serve hot.— 
Good Housekeeping. 
PEACH MOUSSE. 

Mash and rub the peaches ‘nroux} a colander, 
and for every cupful of the fruit allow a heaping 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar. If you havea 
quart of the fruit, add to it half an ounce of gela- 
tine, dissolved in as little water as possible Add 
a few drops of brandy, and fold in a pint of 
stifiy whipped cream. Put into a mould and pack 
in ice. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


A tomatoe salad servedin Paris was a varia- 
tion of; stuffed tomato having lobster meat as a 
filling. The live lobster is boiled in water to 
which are added a gill of vinegar, one onion 
sliced, a little parsley, two or three cloves, and a 
bay leaf. The cooked meat is cut into dice 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of sliced pickled 
cucumbers and a few string beans cooked and 
cut in small pieces. Firm, not too ripe, tomatoes 
are selected, the tops sliced off, and the cen- 
tre scooped out. Fill the tomatoes with chopped 
ce while the salad is being prepared. When- 
ready to put together, dress the lobster meat, 
pickles and beans with mayonnaise, fill the to 
mato shells, topping each with a little may- 


} onnaise in which is arranged a lobster claw. 


Reserve a few string beans whole, which may be 
dressed with a French dressing and used asa 
garnish around the tumatoes. Cold chicken or 
ham may be used instead of lobster. 

Put a bottle of alcohol into the vacation trunk. 
There is nothing better to do for wasp or hornet 
stings than to bathe the afflicted part with alco- 
hol. It is also good to use in case of ivy polson- 
ing. 

Gooseberry soup is a hot weather possibility. 
Clean and stewa quart of gooseberries, witb 
eight cu,fuls of water and two cupfuls of sugar. 
Strain through a fine sieve and bring again toa 
boil. Have reaay two rounding tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch blended with a little cold water. 
Stir it into fruit syrup and boil for five minutes. 
Remove the soup from the fire and flavor with 
Rhine wine. . Serve either hot or cold. 

‘The quasi-miraculous benefits which are asso- 
ciated with change of air in the popular belief 
are in reality derived when they accrue from 
change of environment, qua change of habits of 
life. In a great many instances the measure 
or benefit obtainable would be as effectually 
secured, and at much less expense, by mere 
chauge of habits, without the fatigue and in- 
convenience of change or domicile. The over- 
wrought city clerk might advantageously take 
to driving acab, while the cabman would find 
ita relief to discharge fora time the functious 
of caretaker of a deserted house. Many an 
overworked physician would experience a dis- 
tinct improvement were he to qualify as chauf- 
feur, with no other object in view than to cover 
space, and there are few domestic servants 
whose health would not be sensibly modified by 
a brief experience ss a milkmaid or gleaner, 
should the season lend itself to that pursuit. 
The “literary gent,” whose brain is sterile of 
new ideas, mig t recuperate his energies by 
usurping the role of a sick man and remaining in 
bed for a week or two. 

“(uta juicy lemon in half,” ssys the woman 
who knows, “dip the head into a bowl of luke- 
warm water, then squeeze the lemon among the 
roots of the hair, rub the sca’p and hair itself 
vigorously; then rinse well in clear water of the 
same temperature. Dry and there 








women were expected to sew until six, ana 


will be no danger of taking cold. No soap is 

















silk now being worn. The new taffetas are said 


in the shops to be greatly improved in wearing 
qualities. Unspotable, non-tearable, soft and 
pliant virtues are ascribed to the season's silks. 
Taffeta is to be used for all styles of gowns, from 
plain tailor-made to the most elaborate cos- 
tumes, Shot effects are hardly seen, in spite 
of the rage for multi-colored combinations. 


herd’s plaids retain all of their vogue. There 
are several’ novelty weaves of 
the market; one, called washable taffeta, was 
much used for bathing suits dufing. the last few 
Whether it will prove indeed washable 
and durable at the same time, is not yet estab- 
lished. The bathing-suit test was hardly a fair 
one. No material wears well in salt water. 
There is also a taffeta for rain coats which is 
guaranteed to be literally waterproof. It hasa 
bright, lustrous surface, and is adapted for street 
dresses as well as wraps. 

ee English embroidery, of which so many 
dainty summer gowns were made,will also appear 
in blouses this fall. In itself the English sem 
broidery is rather coarse and severe, but com- 
bined with bastiste embroidery or with lace it is 
greatly improved. 

e% The shirt-waist hat, or its autumn counter- 
part, has appeared in a variety of pretty shapes. 
Every woman will want to own one of these 
‘simple hats, matching in color her walking gown. 
With the addition of a thin net face veli—and if one 
can find it in her conscience to buy a hat and im- 
mediately cover it up,one of the long chiffon draped 
veils—the tailor gown is given the last touch of 
elegant simplicity. .The shapes are mostly on the 
turban order and are neither large nor small. 
Many modifications of the sailor are seen, 
one being very low and fiat and trimmed 
with a stiff bow directly in front. The 
turban shapes are trimmed with feathers as a 
rule, these being wings, quills or breasts. All 
feathers are “‘ made,” that is, are artificial com- 
binations of plumage. Some of these are un- 
known to ornithology. for instance, a broad 
quill feather, white on one side of the stem 
and jet black on the other. Some quills are 
bronzed and gilded. As for the birds, they are 
evidently gotten up with the direct object ,of 


.proving to the buyer that the manufacturer was 


incapable of breaking the law against slaughter- 
ing real birds. A bird that starts with an oriole’s 
head is as likely as not to end in a bird of para- 
dise tail, and will in addition sport parrots’ wings. 
e*s An early autumn street dress is made after 
the popular shbirt-waist suit model. It is of a 
cheerful, but not too bright, green and blue- 
check taffeta, stitched with bright red silk thread. 
The waist is laid in small box plaits, stitched part 
way down, making z sort of a flat yoke effect. The 
sleeves are siinilarly treated. The skirt has a 
yoke with along pointed front piece, and this is 
double stitched to the skirt with the red silk. 
Below the yoke on the sides and in the back, the 
skirt shows narrow box plaits, stitched flatly for 
several inches. A hat of silky blue felt trimmed 
with wings which showed all three colors of the 
gown, is exactly right for thisdress. The shape 
of the hat is uliar, one of the new forms of 
the sailor, displayed this month for the first time. 
The crown is low and wide, and the brim curls 
up in the back very much like some of the auto- 
mobile hats. The front of the brim extends far 
over the face. 
e®% The envelope shape, that is, the hat whose 
brim on one or both sides ts turned flatly over on 
to the crown, and held by a bow or other orna- 
ment, is seen in the new street hats, but its 
vogue is being interfered with by its popularity 
with people of questionable taste. The shape 
may easily be made rediculous. One very pretty 
hat seen at an importer’s was of gray felt with 
a long, silky surface. It was turned up on 
both sides, and faced with Persian lamb. A 
Persian lamb round ornament like a buckle 
fastens a long drooping plume of «ocque’s 
feathers, gray in tone, and touched with green 
and gold. 
e®, Fur will be used on all kinds of hats. A 
singular combination is Persian lamb and maline, 
This hat is made over a large shape, with a mod- 
erately low crown and a wide brim—a sort of a 
picture shape. The maline and fur are white 
the fur appearing in bands around the crown and 
brim. A fold and a bow of purple velvet trims 
the hat. 
e*. Very heautiful are the fine French handker- 
chiefs to be had only'in the best linen stores. 
Some of these are circular insteaa of square ip 
shape, and have pale tinted centres, mauve, 
peach color, sky blue, or faint rose, with scal- 
loped edges of white embroidery. Many sets, 
handkerchief, collar and cuffs, are shown. These 
in black and white for mourning are especial!y 
attractive. 
e*e The shops are offering the most tempting 
bargains in pongee gowns, some, trimmed with 
drawn-work bands and hand-run tucks, as low as 
fifteen dollars. These dresses may be worn 
quite late in the season, and will be ready for 
the spring with little if any alteration. A pongee 
gown in one of the finer weaves was seen on one 
of the avenues, the wearer being a tall, fair girl. 
The skirt was shirred at the belt, and hung in 
full, straight folds to below the knees, where it 
was tucked in two very wide corded tucks. The 
second tuck was just above the hem, and the 
effect was of three tucks of equal width. There 
was a yoke, long and curving, and ending ina 
deep point. This was edged with a narrow band 
of bright-colored Bulgarian embroidery. The 
same embroidery made the belt and the cuffs, and 
there was‘a touch of it on the collar. The hat 
worn with the gown was of red straw trimmed 
with wings. 
a®e The trade magazine, Dry Goods, has an in- 
teresting word on the differences between the 
real and the imitation Irish homespuns, so much 
in evidence lately. The real homespuns, it is 
pointed out, are very seldom met with. There 
are not enough spinning wheels and looms in 
the world to supply the trade, therefore most of 
the “genuine”: homespuns ia the shops were 
really made by machinery, with all the little 
irregularities which give the cloth its cachet 
cleverly imitated. The real Donegal homespun, 
or tweed, made in the mountainous region of 
northwestern Ireland, from the famous wools of 
those parts, is a very valuable possession. 
a%e Donegal tweeds are sold at the monthly 
fairsat Ardara, Carrick and other towns, and 
are not there very costly. They are sold in large 
rolls, twenty-five and sixty yardsin length, and 
only about twenty-eight inches wide. It is ob- 
served that the homespuns sold in the shops are 
all doubie-width goods, such as no peasant loom 
could possibly produce. 
e%: A novelty in embroidery is a shaped or 
eircular flounce fur petticoats, formed of narrow 
pan Is of wide embroidery that broaden towards 
the bottom, where they end in a point or scallop. 
The panels are joined by hemstitching. A 
flounce of this kind can be stitched flat on # 
gored foundation, or it can be gathered like a 
ruffle and left to fall in full ripples around the 
feet. They are made in various sizes and in 
several degrees of richness. They are about 
wide enough-for a skirt for a girl of six or seven 
years, ani would make handsome petticoats to 
be worn with white muslin frocks. - ; 
ee It is said that Parisian dressmakers are 
racking their brains to invent an original and 
distinctive balloon costume, balloon ascension 
parties being the latest fad in the French capital. 
Just what kind of a costume would recommend 
itself for an adventure of that sort is doubtful, 
but it certainly would have to be devoid of frills 
and voluminous draperies. The space in a 





























































































































*e The @ of ribbon seem to be. 







of two or more kinds of inbbon woven 
like fancy straw or basket work. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“ Paul asked submissively what he was to do, 
and he was told to Arise and go into the city, and 
it should be told him what he was ordained to do. 
The burning light of the vision had biinded him; 
and he entered Damascus, not at the head of his 
Cavalcade, bent on schemes of violence and per- 
secution, but led by the hand,as if he were him- 
selfa prisoner, to the house of Judas. There 
for three days he fasted and prayed—he prayed 
seventy-two hours in silence—in darkness, alone 
with God. 

“The shock of the occurrence passed; its 
meaning, its consequences, its ineffaceable con- 
sequences, remained aud unfolded themselves 
before his mind’s eye. The world was another 
world to him, life was for him another order of 
existence. He had given his will, his inmost self 
to the Divine Being, who spoke to him from 
heaven. The strength and secret of his new life 
was this: that he henceforth belouged not to 
himself; he had abandoned himself without re- 
serve to a perfectly Holy Will. That was the 
determining fact of his new life. Inthe train of 
that act of self-surrender all else followed. The 
old had passed away, all things had become 
new.”—Canon Liddon. 












To every life that is one of real achieve- 
ment there probably come periods of ini- 
tiation which are not infrequently suffi- 
ciently definite to be recognized, although 
they are usually seen more clearly in ret- 
rospective than in immediate contempla- 
tion. Canon Liddon, in his remarkable and 
illuminating review of the life of St. Paul, 
notes that there are usually three elements, 
or periods, to be distinguished in the pre- 
paratory life of every man who achieves 
much in life; the material of personal 
character, developed and moulded, as the 
original outfit; second, some new influ- 
ence which gives a decisive turn to his 
hopes and aspirations, uplifting the whole 
drama to a higher plan; and, third, a period 
of reflection when the true work is clearly 
seen and the will summoned up to under- 
take it. 

The highest degree of energy is attained 
for any effort when it is entered upon joy- 
fully. For joy includes faith and carries it 
onward to applied energy. It is not only 
what one usks, believing, that he shall 
receive, but also that which he does, believ- 
ing, he shall accomplish; and joy ina pur- 
pose is the highest condition for its full and 
complete accomplishment. 

The voice and the vision that fell upon 
Paul have their counterparts in every life. 
Something undreamed of suddenly occurs; 
a train of influences set in that ushers one 
into an entirely new atmosphere. It acts 
upon him in a way to transform his entire 
individuality. From henceforth he must set 
his course by stars that flash from different 
skies to those which he had known. Nor 
does he discern the scenery, or the end of 
the quest on which he fares forth. He must 
walk by faith, not by sight. And now, to 
one who has been lead into this experience, 
the world is, as it was to Paul, another 
world, and life another order of existence. 
The strength and secret, as was Paul’s, is 
that one ‘has abandoned himself without 
reserve toa perfectly Holy Will.’? Going for- 
ward in this, a new life unfolds before him. 
The way may be dark; it may seem the 
path that turns away from all that made up 
the magnetic interest of the day; from one 
that set the hours to magic and music 
and which enchanted the atmosphere. But 
the path may be like entering the dark and 
dreary tunnel under a mountain range from 
whence, if he press forward, unceasingly, 
he shall emerge to a new splendor of the 
horizon and a new glory of view. He has 
been lead through the Wilderness, but only 
to enter into the Promised Land. 

The life of thought, which is the real life, 
works outward. Let that thought once 
be perfectly harmonized and absolutely 
identified with the Holy Will, and the new 
life begins. ‘‘Every spirit builds its 
house’’; it creates, also, its environment. 
It peoples its new world with new com- 
panionships and enters on a higher round of 
experiences. For the entire scenery and 
actors of the stage of life may be as com- 
pletely transformed by higher rounds of 
experiences as by the change of death itself. 
* Another life,” said the Princess Halm- 
Eberstein to Daniel Deronda: ‘* I have long 
since entered on another life.’’ 

The new environment tends to new cour- 
age and joy, and joy is the fountain of 
exhilaration and energy. The secret of all 
personal happiness as well as of all achieve- 
ment; of all the infinite possibilities of 
increasing success, lie in this absolute sur- 
render, this complete identification of the 
human will with that of the Divine. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Curious gacts. 


—-There are but three primary colors as _ pig- 
ments, red, yellow and blue. The other four 
colors, green, indigo, orange and violet, shown in 
the spectrum and the rainbow, are in art formed 
out of a combination of the three primary colors. 
All others, brown, pink, buff, lavender, etc., are 
based upon and derived from the seven founda- 
tion colors. 

— Sheep draw little express wagons in India 
and Persia. 

— Persons with blue eyes are rarely affected 
with color blindness. 

—tThe first typewriter that produced good 
results, ulthough it was very slow, was made 
by a Worcester man, Charles Thurber, in 1843. 
The first typewriters that were put on the mar- 
ket were made in 1874. Since Thurber’s machine 
was made, there have been over two thousand 
patents granted for machines and improvements. 

—Side by side in a Greenfield (Mass.) house 
isa portion of a shell exploded in Paris ut the 
time of the commune insurrection, and one of the 
fossil footprints made millions of years ago in 
mud which Is now our red sandstone The species 
of bird which made the track is now extinct. 

— It is commonly assumed by ornithologists 
that every spevies of migracvory bird breeds in 
the most northern portion of its range. It has 
been found, however, that the Australian sand 
dotterel goes South to bieed, traveling to the 
south of New Zealand, or as fur toward Antarc- 
tic as it can now. get. ‘ 

— In Alaskan waters is found a monster clam, 
the ** geoduck,”’ one of which would afford a meal 
for several persons; not so large, however, as the 
great tridacna and its species, which weighs, 
with its two valves, five hundred pounds, the ani- 
mal alone weighing thirty. This shel), though 
common in California, is from the equatorial 
regions of the Pacific, where, buried in the soft 
rock, its viselike jaws partly open, itis a menace 
to the natives who wade along .the reefs search- 














of | ing for shells. 


—The best calculation that can be made 


water- ' shows that the average number of children in 
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a foot or two across, common in the East, but 
veritable monster with a radial spread of perha 
twelve or fourteen feet. Along the upper cou. 
these animals have been found with a radi: 
spread of twenty-five feet—well named the spid:: 


‘| of the sea. Along the coast will be seen a bax- 


which often tips the scales at five hundre:! 
pounds; and at Monterey has been taken « 
mackerel weighing nine hundred pounds—suy 
gestive that even fishes grow large in Wester: 
waters. 

—It is now known that smallpox germs are 
communicated through the air as well as py 
contact. The smallpox hospital boats anchored 
in the Thames have proditced a regular epidemic 
in Essex, yet the shore is nearly half a mile 
away and there has been no communication. [1 
districts over which the wind has blown from the 
hospital boats twelve per cent. of the inhabitants 
have been attacked, whiie in the other direction 
the cases have been less than one per cent. 

—Most of us are born with about the same 
mental capacity. The size of the brain does not 
differ very widely among men. In most men the 
brain, ineluding the network of the nervous 
system, weighs between three and four pounds; 
and instance after instance is recorded of men of 
splendid mentality whose brains were under the 
average weight. 

——Thirty years ago there were twenty-nine 
street railroads in Massachusetts, today—or, 
rather, two years ago, for the 1901 report isthe 
latest at hand—there were 119 companies. This 
number has increased since that time. The capita 
invested for the two periods contrasted was 
$7,203,539 and $99,611,185. In the earlier year they 
transported 43,557,636 passengers, in the latter 
483,526,935. There was 204 miles of rail in 1873, 
2309 in 1901. 

——Maine’s seacoast in a straight line is 225 
miles, while following the ins and outs it is 2486 
miles. Between Kittery Point and Quoddy head 
there are fifty-four lighthouses. 

——A Lewiston(Me.) woman sat up for her hus- 
band till one o’clock the other night, intending to 
discuss with him the sinfulness of his goings on. 
Finally she gave it up and went upstairs only to 
find him in bed and fast asleep there for many 
hours. He hadn’t been out at all. 

—The unusual experiment of grafting frog 
skin on the hand of.a patient has been success- 
fully performed at the homepathy hospital of the 
Michigan University by Surgeon Westfall. Al- 
bert Witte, a furniture workman of Adrian, had 
his hand caught in a sander and lost twenty inches 
of skin from the palm and pack of a hand. Dr. 
Westfall secured a large live frog, and, after de- 
stroying its brain, thoroughly cleaned the skin, 
sliced the white~skin off its belly and placed the 
particles on the area to be covered. These 
grafts were covered with a very thin rubber 
tissue, and that surrounded by dressing 
moistened by a common salt solution. After 
ninety-six hours the frog skin grafts had united, 
the granulation on the surface of the raw hand 
had penetrated up through the frog skin and pro- 
jected beyond the surface of the latter, so that 
the whole surface appeared red. Mr. Witte ex- 
pects to leave the homepathy hospital in a wee 
with his hand completely healed. 

——It is computed that the average man speaks 
in the course of a year eleven million words. 

——A correspondent of the Scientific American 
recently passed through a peculiar experience. 
He tasted a small fraction of a grain of radium. 
It acted as a powerful stimulant, affected both 
the heart and kidneys. It was several hours be- 
fore his pulse became normal. It affected the 
mind also, producing hallucinations. 


Popular Science. 


——The latest estimate places the United 
Kingdom’s coal supply at 80,684,000,000 tons, 
which the present rate of mining would exhaust 
n 370 years. The world’s output in 1900 is given 
as 767,636,204 tons, of which the United States 
produced 242,000,000 tunsand Great Britain 229,- 
000,000 tons. 

—-—A report of the Austrian weather service 
notes ninety-four cases of damage to trees by 
lightning in 1901, twenty-seven being pine or larch, 
twenty oaks, seventeen poplars, and ten pear 
trees. The beech, usually supposed to escape 
lightning, was struck only once, but several other 
trees shared the same freedom from damage. 

— Investigation into the decline of population 
in France has included an inquiry into infant 
mortality by P. Budin. It appears that in Paris 
145 out of every one thousand deaths are of chil- 
dren less than a year old, and in St. Pol-sur-Mer 
the proportion is as high as 509 per thousand. In 
the five years ending with 1900, the average an- 
nual mortality of children under one year in 
France was 134,434. The principal causes of 
death are infantile diarrhcea, respiratory dis- 
eases and congenital debility, the first nameu 
claiming much the largest number of victims. 
The diarrhoea, comparatively rare in breast-fed 
infants, is chiefly induced by excessive and im- 
proper feeding, especially in the premature use 
of solid food. With proper care deaths from this 
cause might be almost entirely prevented. Sug- 
gested remedies for the exces<ive mortality in- 
clude state intervention to persuide healthy 
mothers co nurse their own children, regular 
weekly medical inspection, hospital care of 
weaklings, and the prohibition of the insurance 
of the lives of infants. 

——The mineral spodumene, usually known in 
opaque, whitish crystals, occasionally yields 
small, transparent specimens of good color. 
Such are the clear, yellow gem-spodumene of 
Brazil, the green hiddenite, or lithia emerald, of 
North Carolina and the lilac or amethystine frag- 
ments of Connecticut. The recent remarkable 











. find of spodumene in the rubellite locality of San 


Diego County, Cal., includes transparent, rosy 
lilac crystals up to the size of a man’s hand. 
Mr. George F. Kunz reports that no such crystals 
of this mineral have been seen before, und that 
they will undoubtedly yield gems of great beauty, 
with the hardness of the amethyst. 

——The “sixth sense,” oy which blind per- 
sons perceive certain objects, is attributed by Dr. 
Emile Javel,who has been blind several years, to 
sensitiveness of the skin to obscure radiations 
that do not affect the eyes. 

— Attention has been called by E. Bohm to 
two new forms of incandescent lamps. In both, 
the lower half of the bulb is of flute! glass, 
which, acting as a row of lenses, concentrates 
the light downwards, and gives the special ad- 
vantage of strong illumination directly beneath 
the lamp. One form has the ordinary filament 
with the upper half of the bulb of opal glass, 
while the other has a zigzag horizontal filament 
and a top of clear glass. 

——Albinism, states E. Henriot, may be traced 
back more than four centuries before Christ, 
when it was described as existing in India, 
but until the end of the seventeenth cent- 
ury it was regarded as a condition of the skin. 
Sachs—himself an Albino—and others have 
shown that it is caused by absence of iron in the 
lower skin. In man itis most common among 
blacks. The white Albino has a skin of peculiar 
pallor, hemp-colored hair, a rvse-colored iris and 
ared pupil; the negro in some cases has a skin 
as white as milk, while in others it resembles 
wax, and the hair is pale blonde, yellow, orange 
or even red. Albin sm has been recorded in 
seventy-nine mammals, including horses, rabbits 
and mice. Numerous examples are found among 
birds, the white blackbird being no myth, and it 
is often observed among tishes, reptiles and 
batrachians. It takes two forms in plants. In 
one the leaves are affected, producing monstros- 
ities of variegated colors, and the other mani- 
fests itselfin the corolla. There are Albinos also 
among fruits, such as the raspberry, strawberry 
and gooseberry. 





Home Treatment for Cancer. 


All forms of cancer and tumor cured by soothing 

Oils. Doctors, lawyers and ministers endorse 

it. Write for free book to the home office, DR. D. M. 
BYE CO., Drawer 506, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
A half to ateaspoonful of Rad ’s Read 
LY —— = water — cated - anne * 
ges continue, and a flannel saturated 
with Ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wi!l cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


LIEF. Sold by druggists, 


RADW AY & Co., 55 ELM ST.N.Y. 


bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure, 


a ew itutca sure Cramps Spun’ our Sv 

* ry ir Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart urn, Fainting At- 
tacks, Nervousness Bieeplessne Bick Head. 
ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





UNKNOWN. 
We do not always know our friends; 
I'd talked with him for many a day, 
When suddenly he strangely sends 
My mind a sense of good he’d hid away! 


He quoted Shakspere, rich in love, 
And opened out his word so deep; 
It seemed we did bright lands explore, 
Or wereas one in golden realms of sleep! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


SAGE COUNSEL. 


The lion is the beast to fight, 
He leaps along the plain, 
And if you run with all your might, 
He runs with all his mane. 
I’m glad I’m not a Hottentot, 
But if I were, with outward cal-lum 
Id either faint upon the spot 
Or hie me up a leafy pal-lum. 





The chamois is the beast to hunt; 
He’s fleeter than the wind, 
And when the chamois is in front, 
The hunter is behind. 
The Tyrolese make famous cheese 
And hunt the chamois o’er the chaz-zums; 
I'd choose the former, if you please, 
For precipices give me spaz-zums. 


The polar bear will make a rug 
Almost as white as snow; 
But if he gets you in his hug, 
He rarely lets you go. 
And polar ice looks very nice, 
With all the colors of a pris-sum ; 
But, if you’ll follow my advice, 
Stay home and learn your catchis-sum. 
—A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
WHAT CHBIST SAID. 


I sa!d, ‘“‘ Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, “‘ No, walk in the town.” 

I said, “ There are no flowers there’’; 
He said, “ No flowers, but a crown.” 





I said, ‘‘ But the skies are black— ° 
There is nothing but noise and din ’’; 

And He wept as He sent me back; 
‘* There is more,” He said; “ there is sin.” 


I said, “ But the alr is thick. 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, ** Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone.” 


I said, “ 1 shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.”’ 
He sald, “ Choose you tonight 

If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given; 
He said, “ Is it hard to decide? 
It will pot seem hard in Heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 
—George Macdonnald. 
WHEN NANETTE BAKES. 
When Nanette bakes a jelly cake 
She finds the work so serious 
She cannot have me near her, for 
My presence’s deleterious! 
The yellow bowl, so big and clean, 
In which she mixes flour, 
Is lucky, for her plump arms clasp 
It fully half an hour. 


When Nanette bakes a jelly cake 
She puts her whole soul in it; 
That’s why it 1s so light and good— 
Oh, would that I might win it! 
She whips the eggs till they are pale— 
Poor things, they also fear her!— 
While I must sit with folded arms 
And never once go near her. 


When Nanette bakes a jelly cake 
She let’s me have a sample; 
* To feast the gods,” I say to her, 
** Such food as this were ample! ” 
And yet my share 1’d gladly give— 
The prospect makes me dizzy— 
For one small kiss from Nanette’s lips, 
But she?—she’s far too busy! 
—Jack Appleton, in Lippincott’s. 
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DUST AND THE SOUL. 
Out of the depths of the star dust drew, 
Out of the primal pulse in space 
That at the Word took shape and place, 
Refined through great and fervent heat 
To purpling light, to rounded grace. 


Out of the dust we gathered life, 
We from the pulses of the dust 
That whirls upon the windy gust, 
That still to meet the world of sky 
Aspires in every grass blade’s thrust. 


The grass, the flint, the flower, is one 
With our own substance, we who are 
The little brothers of the star 

That through the outer universe 
On mighty lines rolls free and far. 


Yet one with star dust though the frame, 
The spirit which informs its clod 
Is that of the archangels shod 
With fire, His flaming ministers, 
And but the living breath of God! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper’s. 


—— 


THRE OTHEB GIBLS. 
You ask me of the other girls, sweetheart, 
(A question women always ask of men, 
The end of all the sweetheart’s questionings, 
And yet, the point at which they all begin.) 











You ask me of the other girls— Well, this: 
God never made a finer lot than these; 
Fond lovers never kissed from listlessness 

A fairer child than dimpled Eloise. 


The pulsing passions of an hundred years 

Made sweet in purer ways where virtue sows, 
Myriad forms of potter’s clay have made, 

But none so lithe as star-eyed, laughing Rose. 


The scu'!ptor, in his wildest dreams of art, 
In tracements of the ligaments and line, 

Could never once the gracious equal find 
Of Clementine, my own sweet Clementine. 


The poet and the painter, in their turn, 
May praise and love the beauties that they 
know, 
Nor once in all their dreamings find 
One equaling the charms of little Clo. 


Man never wooed a finer lot of girls— 
God never made a finer lot to woo; 
He never made red lips so like the rose, 
Nor languid eyes more like the glinting dew. 


You ask me of the other girls, sweetheart— 
You ask me if I love them still. I do. 
Each beauty that I found in each of them 
Each grace of mien, each virtue that they knew, 
I find them all and love them more, sweetheart, 
Because they are so much a part uf you. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
Think on thy many mercies, 
Whene’er thy soulis sad ; 
Yea, write them down before thee, 
And seek the sum to add; 
And see, despite some sorrows, 
How much should make thee glad. 





‘| cause he had business there or whether we had 


Called by Alonzo. 


When Alonzo’s telegram came Thursday even- 
ing, saying “ Join me here immediately,” I knew 
at once that he was desperately ill. It must have 
been something sudden, for I had a letter from 
him that morning, and he didn’t speak of any- 
thing out of the way — just told what a good time 
be was having and about a golf tournament that 
he was to play in in afew days. I was sure he 
wouldn’t have sent: for me unless -something 
serious was the matter—husbands don’t you 
know—and I thought i€ might be an accident. 
Somebody got awfully hurt with a putter in that 
morning’s paper, and the same thing might have 
happened to Alonzo as well as not. 

It was after ten o’clock at night when the 
dispatch came, but I threw some things intoa 
dress-suit case, while Bridget went to call a cab 
and Delia telephoned to the station to find out 
about the trains. 1 was so excited that I couldn’t 
choose a thing for the bag, but I picked up what- 
ever came along from my bureau and a wrapper 
from the closet to wear on the sleeper and 
crammed them in any old way. 

Fortunately I had plenty of money—too much 
for comfort, for I didn’t knov where to put it. 
My dress hadn’t any pocket, and I had to stuff it 
all over myself. I never appreciated before how 
awkward it would be to be a multi-millionaire. 

Bridget came back with the hansom just as 
Delia finished telling me about the train, and I 
rushed off without giving them a single direction 
about anything and paid the man double to get 
me to the Grand Centralin time. We did it, but 
when I got out I noticed that I had brought my 
fluffy white chiffon parasol instead of an 
umbrella, and it upset me jso that I spi'led all 
thethings I had in my chatelaine bag over the 
floor at the ticket window and nearly lost the 
train while I was picking them up, although the 
policeman and another man helped me all they 
could. 

1 didn’t have time to ask at the Information 
Bureau how I was to reach where Alonzo was, 
but I got on the Boston train because I knew we 
‘weat through Boston, but whether it was be- 


toin order to get to Upper East Scottypaw I 
couldn’t remember. 

At any rate, there I was on the Boston train, 
right or wrong, and [ trusted to luck to get 
straightened out when I got there. 

Naturally I was wide awake after such a shock 
as that telegram had given me, but I couldn’t sit 
up all night, so I rang for ‘he porter to find my 
berth for me. It was lower6. Ilooked hard at the 
number, for I’m always careful about those 
things. Some women make such fearful mis- 
takes. 

The porter said the upper berth wasn’t taken, 
and, of course, I was glad. [’ve never been to 
Europe, but I can’t understand why Americans 
brag so about our traveling conveniences. Trav- 
eling inconveniences, I should call them. And 
how anything in Europe can be worse than an 
American sleeping car I don’t know. 

I crawled behind my curtains and sat down on 
the edge of the berth to get some things out of 
my valise. The man who belonged ip the section 
across the aisle came from somewhere and 
steadied himself with his hand on my knee as he 
dug his coat case out from underneath his berth. 
Of course I realized that he didn’t know it was a 
part of me he was leaning on, but it did seem a 
little informa). 

It’s hard work to unpack your bag doubled up 
in the darkness of your berth, with the upper 
berth bumping your head every time you move 
and jamming the hairpins into your skull, but I 
managed at last to pull out my wrapper. It felt 
fearfully tumbled, for I had put it in simply 
anyhow. But,*then, what’s a wrapper for but to 
get mussed up? I hung it over my arm, and 
started for the cubby hole that they call a dress- 
ingroom in sleeping cars. 

Just as I reached there I remembered that I 
didn’t have my comb and brush, and I turned 
back for them. Then I did what the comic 
papers are always getting off jokes about. I 
went to the wrong berth. I don’t know how I 
ever made the mistake, for I knew very well that 
I belonged to No. 6, but I guess the fat round 
part of the figure eight deceived me, and I poked 
in between the curtains and felt about for the 
valise. Imagine my horror when a big bass voice 
inside roared out: 

“Oh, fade away! ”’ 

I fairly staggered back into the aisle, I was so 
startled, and I stepped with all my weight on to 
the bare foot of aman who was sitting behind 
the curtains of the opposite berth. He said: 

“ Da-a-amn,” with abouta dozen A’sin it that 
made it a wail of pain, and I turned round and 
apologized to the curtain. 

By that time I was so confused that it’s a won- 
der I ever arrived anywhere, but I did find No. 6 
at last and hunted for my brush and comb. 

Do you know, I couldn’t find them? I took 
every blessed thing out of that suit case, and the 
list was something like this: A shoe-horn, a 
spangled fan, an ostrich feather stole, an empty 
cologne bottle, four veils, the three best stocks I 
own all wet with cologne and rolled into a little 
ball, a pair of long white evening gloves, a lace 
handkerchief, a pink chiffon sash and a whole 
armful more of stuff that I had swept out of my 
top bureau drawer, and not a single thing that 
was of the least use to me for going to bed pur- 
poses. Literally not one! And you can realize 
all that that means if youthink about it for a 
moment! 

There was nothing to do but be philosophic, so 
I thought I’d arrange my hair the best I could 
with my side-combs, and I sta:ted again for the 
dressing-room: When [ got under the lamp I 
glanced down at the wrapper over my arm and 
I recognized in that tumbled mass not my wrap- 
per but my new black velvet princess dinner 
gown. : 

That was the finishing touch to my misery, for 
I hadn’t had it in the house a month, and I’d 
been wanting one for years, and it was all wet 
with cologne and a regular wrinkled wreck. 

I was so discouraged that I went back to my 
section and went to bed just as I was. 

My only ray of consolation was that there was 
no one over me; but just as I was thinking that 
there was that, at least, to be thankful for,a 
black hand came in through the curtains and the 
porter said: 

*“ Lady, there’s a gentleman come for the upper, 


tain.” 
“Supplementary,” indeed! 


feel very exclusive and secluded while a big, fat 
man climbed up the step ladder, and so nearly 
fell off it that he lit in the berth above with a 
crash that frightened me to death. All night 
long it was a toss-up. which groaned the louder, 
he or the berth, and it sounded frightfully near 
and horrid, and I couldn’t sleep a wink; but lay 
awake and worried about Alonzo. 

When Alonzo went to Upper East Scottypaw , 
he wrote to me about the Boston Terminal Sta- 
tion. He said it was “ great.” 

He didn’t do it justice. It is “great” in several 
senses of the word. My train came in on Track 
28, and I took about a half mile of pedestrian 
exercise before I found the Information Office. 


and I want to put on your supplementary cur- | already been classified and pigeonholed by the 


“Of course I said “ Very well,” and he hung up | couldn't swim; he threw a ball like a gtri; the 
a foolish little strip of green stuff, and I tried to | delights of using a sling were unknown to him; 
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right there at the tele; 


crossed the city to the station that the Portland 
train went out of. 

Have you ever been to Boston? It’s a cross- 
eyed sort of town. I don’t wonder everybody 
wears glasses. I took a car that looked as if it 
Ought to go somewhere. But you needn’t ever 
talk to meagain about Boston intelligence. That 
car had no sense at all, It didn’t know what it 
wanted. It went on the surface and it went 
underground and it went on the elevated. Or 
else it was another car that I changed into ata 
place called Roxbury that went on the elevated. 
At any rate, they said I was about four miles 
from the station I needed, and I got exactly into 
the car they pointed out, and when I asked again 
they said I was in Charlestown. I don’t think 
the people had any more sense than the car. 

I was nearly two hours riding around before I 
found the station, and then I did really have a 
few hours peace until I reached Portland. 

There I telegraphed again to Alonzo so that 
he’d keep his courage up.. They say a patient’s 
will plays a great part in his recovery, and I 
knew that Alonzo would try to live until I got 


there. 

If [ever did get there. 

Every moment seemed a hour, though the boat 
started almost immediately and seemed to be 
doing its best. 

I was so exhausted by not having slept for so 

long that I went to hed early and fell asleep at 
once. but I was awakened some time in the 
middle of the night by the most awful noise, that 
sounded like horses, 
_ I lay awake and listened, just trembling with 
fright, and, sure enough, it was horses. The 
boat was tossing about, and every time she gave 
an extra bad shake those horses would blow the 
way they do when they’re excited, and dance 
around, and a man would shout at them. I think 
they had a stateroom directly under me. 

I didn’t sleep very much after that, of course, 
and I was a wreck when I got up in the morning. 
There was still little jaunt of fifty miles to be 
made on a train, and how I was to accomplish it 
I didn’t know. Only my fearful anxiety for 
Alonzo made it seem possible that I could live 
through it, I was so tired. But I pictured him to 
myself lying so wan and weak upon a bed of 
pain. and it gave me strength to struggle on. 

I picked up my dress-suit case, full of its col- 
lection of useless things, and then unlocked 
my door. Or, rather, I didn’t unlock my 
door, for the key wouldn’t turn! I twisted, I 
struggled. I sat down and cried. I rang the 
bell, but in the bustle of preparing for the land- 
ing nobody paid any attention toit. You can im- 
agine that by that time I was almost distracted. 
I never felt so helpless in my life, not even when 
the bammock broke and let me down flat on my 
back and unable to move, right at the feet of 
the Bishop of Oklahoma! Oh, no, that wasn’t 
nearly so bad, for there, at least, was the Bishop 
of Oklahoma, while on that boat I might as well 
have been in my grave for any attention that any- 
body paid to me. 

All night long people had been tramping up and 
down in front of my room. Now there wasn’t a 
footstep, of course. 

At last it occurred to me to let down my blind 
and shout out of the window. You can fancy my 
delight when I saw a deckhand way off in the 
distance, and I called to him with all the strength 
I had left in me. It wasn’t much, but he heard 
me at last, and came on the run. I handed out 
the key to him, and he wrestled with the lock 
from the outside. It seemed to be a case where 
outsiders and insiders were even. The thing 
wouldn’t budge. 

“I think I'll be obliged to haul yez outen the 
winder, ma'm,“ said the deckhand respectfully. 
I must say that was a staggering proposition, 
but I didn’t see any alternative except to sit 
there until they cut out that lock and lose my 
train to Scottypaw. 

But that window was discouraging. It was 
small, you know, and I’m not as tiny asI used 
tobe. Why, when I was married I only weighed 
nine-two pounds, and I measured eighteen inches 
round the waist, while now—well, never mind 
what it is now; enough more so that I didn’t like 
the looks of that window, at any rate. 

I tried my feet first and I tried head first, and 
the man pulled and I pushed, and which way I 
got through at Jast I don’t know, but I did light 
on that blessed deck after a terrible struggle. 
My rescuer reached in and got my valise, and I 
started for the gangplank more dead than alive. 
I suppose I looked as haggard as I felt, fora 
man on the pier ran forward to take my bag. He 
pulled off his cap as te seized it and cried, 
“Hullo, Mamie. This is great! ” 

It was Alonzo. Rigged upin golf things, and 
as tanned as an Indian, and fairly bursting with 
good spirits. 

I sat down on a truck and burst out crying. 

* What did you mean by sending me that tele 
gram?” I sobbed. “It was a contemptible thing 
todo. I thought you might be dead by this 
time.” 

Alonzo took me right in his arms before all the 
passengers and everything—wasn’t it awful. 

I never said I was sick, child. Ithought you 
might enjoy the tournament—it begins tomorrow 
—so I wired you to come on down. I think I 
nave a pretty good chance,” he went on, patting 
me on the back in an absent-minded sort of way, 
‘*and they’re going to have tea every afternoon, 
and you will like that, at any rate.” 

That was the finishing touch. I looked up at 
my husband and put allthe sarcasm I could rake 
together into my voice. 

“Your thoughtfulness for my amusement is 
really too great for words, Alonzo. What do 
you expect me to wear to those teas of yours? 
My black veivet dinner gown? ’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Douth’s Department. 


KATES PIE. 
This is the Pie that Kate made! 


This is the Cook, with the apron white, 
That heated the oven exactly right, 
To bake the pie that Kate made. 


This is the Rat that left its hole, 
To taste the cream in the china bowl, 
And smelt the pie that Kate made. 


This is the old but active Cat, 
That caught the meddlesome, nimble rat, 
That nibbled the pie that Kate made. 


This is the Maid, so trim and tall, 
‘That waited at table and swept the hall, 
And carried the pie that Kate made. 


This is the Dame, so short and fat, 
That owned the old but active cat, 
And carved the pie that Kate made. 


And these are the hungry girls and boys, 
Full of merriment, fun and noise, 

Who ate the pie that Kate made. 
—Little Folks. 
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A New Game. 


Percy Saunders had come up to Perryville to 
spend a week. He had been there just twelve 
hours, having come the night before, and he had 





Goodrich twins, his country cousins, whom he 
was visiting. He couldn’t climb a tree; he 


and—he had to go to bed at half-past seven. As 
he was ayear older than the twins, who were 
eight, this last stamped him as a molly-coddle. 
After breakfast the three boys went out to the 
barn, where the twins ran up ladders and walked 
the narrow crossbeams thirty feet above the 
floor as unconcernedly as if they were on the 
grouud. 

Percy caught his breath. “Oh, I wish I could 
do that! {’d ‘ove todo those things, but mama 
won’t let me. because it makes me dizzy.” 

“Qh, it’s as easy as pie. See me fly.” And 
Albert took a flying leap of fifteen feet into the 
hay, followed by his brother. 

Then they compared muscles, and found that 
Percy’s were “ awfully flabby.” Their own were 





They seem ‘to have everything a traveler can 
want in that station except a brush and comb and 
a wrapper, but I couldn’t find any signs of a de- 





—Philip B. Strong. 


sire to provide me with those lacks in my outfit. - 





like iron. But shoving off soon palled on all 





the bills I hadin it. I Da Goede test 





wins asso curious. They as fast 
as sbrilly as monkeys themselv 
their mother's hourly protests, —— 


—XX 





these athletic boys, who could do so many things 
hich he could not, although he was so much 


start to run after you just the same as I would in 
tag.” As he spoke, the twins, who had been 
lying in the hay, jumped to their feet and ran out 
ofthe barn. “Hold on,” said Percy, “f must 
tell you something about it first. As ĩ run after 
you I holler outa letter of the alphabet, like C, 
and then if you think of an animal whose name 
begins with C, and shout it, 1 can’t tag you; but 
if you don’t shout, then I tag you, and you're it, 
and must run after the others and holler out a 
letter. It must be some animal, or if you choose 
you can call out flowers. Butit must be either 
animals or flowers or countries or fruits; you 
musto’t mix ’em up in the same game. Now you 
start and I’! follow.” 

“ I hope he says the same letter again, because 
1’ve got a bully animal all ready,” said Herbert 
to Albert. 

The boys had not run fifty feet before they 
found that, whatever else Percy could not do, he 
certainly could run. He was almost upon Her- 
bert before he shouted, and then he yelled “C! ” 
as before. 

Herbert waited until Percy reached out his 
hand to tag, and then he shouted,“ Seal!” ‘ 
“Tag!” said Percy, with a burst of laughter. 
“That’s not fair,” said Herbert. “I said 
‘seal’ before you touched me.” 

“ But seal doesn’t begin with a C; it begins 
with an 8S,” said Percy, soberly. 

** How about sealing? Isn't that c-e-i-l-i-n-g?’. 
“ The plaster one is, ibut hunting the animal 
isn’t,” said Percy, with authority. 

* He’s right, Bert,” sald Al, who had run up 
** You’re it, fast enough.” _ 

** Very well,” said Bert. “Ready!” And the 
two fled before him. He pursued Percy, who ran 
fleetly.out into the road. After along chase Percy 
stubbed his toe and Herbert gained enough on 


. 


time, cure any malady.—Emerson. 


but for each other, that isa noble impulse; that 









and that the “balls” were of the * bigness 
bers,tueedible parts growing among the branches. 


Santa Fe de Bogota at an altitude of eight thou 
sand to thirteen feet. He also says 
that it was “ fetched out of America” about the 
time settled upon by Haskell, the year 1565, 

~——Poyerty is the mother of all arts, and no- 
tably'so In the case of music, the grandest of 
them all, for most of its great exponents were 
not only of humble origin, but felt the pangs of 
privation during a large part of their lives. 
Haydn was the son of a poor village wheel- 
wright. Handel’s father was a barber; Schu- 
bert the child of & schoolmaster and a cook; the 
composer of ‘“‘ Tristan and Isolde” the son of a 
Leipzig policeman. Anton Dvorak’s parents 
kept an Inn, as did also the parents of the la- 
mented Verdi. 


Gems of Thought. 


----Do not crave opportunities to exercise vir- 
tues, but crave the possession of them. If you 
Posseas them you will use them when occasion 
requires; if you do not possess them the occasion 
for their use will simply demonstrate your weak- 
ness. 

----I believe in the Esculapian theory,—in the 
wonderful recuperative power of the soul. 
Agassiz will show you a lizard whose leg you can 
pluck off, or whose eye you may destroy,—and 
the little creature will replace them. This power 
of the lizard seems greater than is given to man, 
in some directions; yet I believe the soul will, in 











----“* To be our best, not merely for ourselves, 


Cy: 
Sir John Wamkins found it growing wild near |. 


him to call out “*G!”’ 


laugh, Herbert closed on him and tagged him. 
I didn’t say N. I said G.” 
* And I said gnu—g-n-u,” aald Percy, simply. 


up and declared that Percy was right. 


familiar with as many varieties as the country 


in spelling, and Al gave “ phlox ” as an F flower. 
At last, when they grew tired ofthe sport, they 


the hay. 

* You’re all right,” said Al. ‘“‘ You can run 
fine, and that’s a bully game.” 

** And you can spell ‘ out of sight,’”’ said Bert. 
“ld rather be able toclimb a tree, like you 
fellows, than spell any word I ever saw,” said 
Percy, modestly. 

* Come on out then and we'll teach you,” said 
the twins, in unison.—Charles Battell Loomis, in 
St. Nicholas. 


— 


How Gorillas Fight. 





zees or orang-Outangs, as they are variously 
called, use clubs when they attack each other or 
their enemies is an entirely erroneous one,” 


eners. ‘They do nothing of the sort, and 
how such an impression ever came to exist, or 


hension. During along sojournin that country 
I nad ample opportunities to learn the truth 
about them, and what I discovered there was 
subsequently confined during a protracted hunt- 
ing trip in Borneo. The fact is that in fight- 
ing each other, or in attacking or defending 
themselves from other enemies, they depend 
entirely upon their teeth, which are abnormally 
strong and sharp, and cut like a razor, making a 
wound as smooth and clean as the scalpel of a 
surgeon. They are clumsy on their feet, but 
the enormous strength of their powerful arms 
more than makes up for this deficiency. In 
fighting they almost invariably attack the faces 
or the limbs of their adversaries, grasping their 
opponents with their hands and drawing them 
close enough to sink their teeth in their flesh. In 
the case of human beings or other members of 
the monkey tribe, the gorilla’s favorite point of 
attack is the hand, and especially the finger. 
Catching them by the wrist, the creature, with 
almost irresistible power, draws the hand within 
reach of his fangs, and in the twinkling of an 
eye off come one or more fingers. This mode 
of warfare is a very effective one among the 
orang-outangs themselves, for, with fingers and 
toes gone, the animal is not only out of the 
fight, but is powerless to climb trees, to protect 
himself or to provide himself with food, and 
soon succumbs to starvation, or falls an easy 
victim to some other animal.” 


“Gnu,” yelled Percy. But, with a derisive 


“* Say. a fellow needn’t ever -get caught if he 
spells that way,” said Bert, angrily. ‘ G-p-o-n-y, 
pony. That’s dead easy.” But again Al came 


They played the game for over an hour. Some- 
times even Percy did not think fast enough to 
avoid being it, and aiter a while they gave vari- 
ety to the game by changing to flowers; and there 
they rather got the best of Percy, who was not 
boys were. Bert made many laughable mistakes 


all went up in the hayloft together. The twins 
helped Percy up the ladder. They tumbled ‘into 


“ The prevailing belief that gorilias, chimpan- 


said the naturalist to a group of interested list- 


how old-time African explorers ever came to 
formulate such a theory, 1s beyond my compre- 








Historical. 


— Roman relics have recently been found in 
Paris, writes a Paris correspondent. The distin- 
guished French archeologist, Charles Magne, 
has made excavations in the Rue Cassini, where 
he had long suspected there lay remains of old 
Roman glories. He discovered the cover of a 
tomb, on which is sculptured in bas-relief a 
Roman blacksmith wearing his apron. In his 
left hand he brandishes a long pair of pincers 
andforceps. The right arm is broken off, but 
probably held a hammer. M. Magne judges from 
the style of the work and from a piece of money 
of the time of Nero found near the tomb that the 
work is of the first century. 

——The Papal chair in St. Peter’s Cathedral 
is, it is claimed, the oldest and most interesting 
relic of antique furniture in existence, having 
been in use since the ‘aysof ancient Rome. The 
strongest structural parts of the great chair are 
of acacia wood. It is to these supports that the 
massive rings are attached through which staves 
are run when the Pontiff is borne shoulder high 
through the great church when he pronounces a 
blessing on the kneeling multitude. The chair is 
ornate with carved panels and ivory plates and is 
kept in a wooden case almost as eladorate as 
itself. 

— Among other famous chairs is ithe marble 
frame in the treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
which, in earlier days, was overlaid, it is sup- 
posed, with plates of ivory set in wood; 
the socalled ‘ivory’ chair of St. Maxim- 
jan, at Ravenna, dating from the sixth 
century, and the splendid silver chair at 
Barcelona. A lively dispute is in progress 
between the Mayor of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Hereford, England, over St. Augustine’s chair, 
which is now in the Canterbury Museum; but 
which was found discarded asrubbish under the 
tower of Bishop Stanford Church. The chair is 
entirely of oak, put together without nails or 
other metal work. According to local tradition 
it is thirteen hundred years old and was used by 
St. Augustine on his visit tothe place. Dr. Per- 
cival regards the relic as diocesan property,while 
the Mayor of Canterbury maintains that the 
proper place for St. Augustine’s cbair is the city 
where he founded his first see. 

—tThe wonderful antediluvian mammoth dis- 
covered eighteen months ago in Siberia has at 
last, after twelve months of labor and great 
expenditure, been safely secured in the museum 
ofthe Imperial Academy in St. Petersburg. It 
was discovered on the left bank of the river 
Beresovka, in a region that for ages has been the 
seene of great landslips at the melting of the 
snows in spring. The discovery was made by & 
Siberian hunter, who secured one of the tusks 
for sale. It was of almost incredible size. Scien- 
tists estimate that the beast, entombed bya land- 
slip, has been laid up for quite two hundred cent- 
uries in theice, which has so preserved it that 
the hair and hide are still intact. 

—tThere is as much mystery as history con- 








three boys, and they began to wonder what they 
could play. : 


nected with the common tuber called the potato. 


if it were fully carried out, would be the world’s 
salvation.”—Phillips Brooks. 

---- Whoso can look on death will start at no 
shadow.—From the Greek. 

---- What simplifies life is to say something like 
this: “Idonot pretend to know all about re- 
ligion, or duty, or Christ; but I do propose to 
live along the line of life which I call toward 
Christ. I propose to think less of what I may 
live by, and more of what I may live toward.“ - 
Francis G. Peabody. 

----Depend upon it, whenever you see a man 
pretending to be better than his neighbors, that 
man has either some cunning end to serve or his 
heart is rotten with spiritual pride.—George 
Eliot. 

----‘1f you would not be forgotten as soon as 
you are dead, write things worth reading, or do 
things worth writing.”—Franklin. 

---- It may be proved, with much certainty, that 
God intends no man to live in this world without 
working; but it seems to me no less evident that 
he intends every man to be happy in his work.— 
Ruskin. 


Rotes and Queries. 


POPULATION OF THE WoRLD.— “Arthur”: 
As enumerated by the twelfth census our popu- 
lation was 76,303,387, Dut while the area of enu- 
meration covered Alaska and Hawaii it did not 
include Port Rico, the Philippine:, Guam or 
Samoa. The population of these newly acquired 
islands has, however, been ascertained partly by 
estimates and partly by special censuses. In- 
cluding these estimates, according to the Cen- 
tury, the total population of the United States 
and its outlying possessions in 1900 was as fol- 
lows: Area of enumeration, 76,303,387; Philippine 
Islands, 6,961,339; Porto Rico, 963,243; Guam, 
9000; Samoa, 6100; total, 84,233,069. The only 
countries surpassing the United States in 
number of inhabitants are the Chinese Empire, 
the British Empire, the Russian Empire and 
probably France, with the inclusion of its Afri- 
can possessions. A new census of China has just 
been completed, and the returns indicate that the 
population has been rather underestimated than 
overcalculated. At least it shows the enormous 
total population of 426,447,000, according to the 
cabled reports. Thus, more than one-fourth of the 
world, says Leslie’s Weekly, is contained within 
the Chinese Empire. Even the British Empire. 
with its vast possessions on every continent, has 
thirty million less inhabitants than China. In 1890 
E.G. Ravenstein estimated the inhabitants of 
the earth at 1,187,900,000. Since then the number 
has increased at least 62,100,000, making a present 
total of 1,550,000,000. 

Pit-Brow WoMEN.—“ F. L. 8.“: The women 
workers that you inquire about are the most re- 
markable laborers of their class in the world. 
Five thousand of them find employment in Lan- 
cashire, England, in the coal‘mines. ‘Their work 
lies on the pit brow at the surface, and not down 
below. Once women were employed in the coal 
seams, but in 1842, in the face of great opposition 
from colliery owners, an act was passed prohib- 
iting women and children from being employed 
below the surface in coal mines. At present the 
duties of the pit-brow women consist in dealing 
with the coal as it comes up the shaft to the 
pit head. When the cargo reaches the top 
they haul out the wagons, which contain sev- 
eral hundredweight of coal each, and run 
them on the rails to a sort of tipping-ma- 
chine, which shoots the coal down below 
to the screen of the riddling machine. Among 
the other duties of the women is the leveling of 
the coal on the wagons which receive it as it 
drops from the screen. They start work at six 
o’clock in the morning and finish at four o’clock 
inthe afternoon. They receive two shillings or 
less a day, and men that do the same work get 
four shillings. Their costume consists of trousers 
and clogs ard often enough a cape which has at 
one time been worn by a brother. When going 
to and from work, the girls and women wear 
petticoats, which they roll up around the waist 
while engaged in the pit brow. The hair is 
closely covered with a handkerchief, on top of 
which is a soft bonnet. 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR.—“D”: The dis- 
covery which Longfellow’s poem celebrates was 
made in 1831 by Hanah Borden Cook at Fall 
River, while she was digging for sand for house- 
hold purposes. She unearthed an object which 
proved to be the skeleton of a human being 
clothed in brass armor and buried in a sitting 
posture, facing the east. The bones were those 
of a tall, large-framed man. The knees were 
drawn up toward the breast and the forearms 
were drawn to the shoulders. From the head 
down the figure was wrapped in a sort of shroud 
of woven bark, seven varieties having been 
used in its construction. All of it, however, 
crumbled to dust and vanished on exposure to 
the air. The armor upon the skeleton was 
made of fine brass, and beside it were six 
arrows of brass, thin, flat and triangular in 
shape. These arrows were in a sort of quiver of 
bark, which dropped to pieces on exposure to 
the air. The skeleton was carefully examined 
by local physicians—Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Glazier 
—who came to the conclusion that it was that of 
an Indian, and that 1t had lain in the ground 150 
years. The bones were gathered up and with 
the brass arrow tips, were placed in a case with 
a glass cover and deposited in the Fall River 
atheneum. 

UNDEFEATED GENERALS. —“Volunteer”: 
The Duke of Alva, one of the most eminent 
generals of the sixteenth century, is said to 
have never lost a battle. Oliver Cromwell was 
never defeated, although he very nearly sus- 
fained a reverse at-Dunbar. The Duke of 
Marlborough affords another excellent ex- 
‘ample of the invincible soldier. He fought 
several battles against the best generals of 
Europe, but always came off victorious. 
The Russian general Suwaroff fought success- 
fully against Turks, Poles and Italians, and in 
each case was opposed by able generals. He 
used to say that the whole of his system was 
comprised in the three words, “ Advance and 
strike.” The Duke of Wellington’s unbroken 











— 
— — 


| crowned his serles of victories by defeating Na- 


an weight of poleon himself, the greatest soldier of modern 


‘ ‘TAB Grape Curn.— M. K.”: Dr. Pecholier, 
a French physician, has called attention to the 


of fact that grapes are an excellent diuretic. Five 
melons,” and at that time the roots were not tu- pounds of grapes were given in three parts, and 


the effect produced was found to be much more 
vigorous than could be obtained from digitalis, 
fodide of potassium or milk. Ouly the juice of 
the grape was swallowed, the skin, seeds and 
pulp being rejected. The patient was suffering 
from ascites with hepatic cirrhosis. Grape juice 
can generally be obtained, even though fresh 
grapes may be out of season. 








Home Dressmaking. 





Gimen by Wav Manton. 
s 





4622 Woman's Coat 
with Cape, 


4621 Woman’s Tucked 
32 to 49 bust. 


Coat, 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Tucked Coat. 4531. 
The coat is made with a blouse portion that is ritted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams, and the 
tunic which fis joined to the blouse beneath the belt. 
Both portions are tucked and stitch ed with corticelli 
silk. The sleeves are made in two parts, the under 
portions being exceptionally wide ana plaited to 
form the full puffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 inches wide 
or 2§ yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4521, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Coat with Cape. 4528. 


Capes that droop over the shoulders make parts of 
many of the latest coats and are both graceful and 
generally becoming. The model shown is admirable 
and the entire coat one to be highly commended. The 
original is made of zibeline, in the new purple known 
as Lombardy plum, and finished with stitching in 
corticelli silk,and makes part of a costume, but all 
cloaking and suit materials can be utilized. 

The coat is made with a blouse portion, that is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams, and the 
skirt, or tunic, which is seamed to it beneath the belt. 
The cape is seamless but is slashed at the centre back 
and the shoulders to provide the freedom essential to 
comfort. Finishing the neck and front edge is a 
stitched band that formsa fiat collar. The tunic is 
fitted over the hips by means of darts and is laid in 
plaits at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6} yards 27 inches wide, 4 yards 44 inches wide 
or 34 yards 52inches wide. 

The pattern, 4522, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4623 Morning Jacket, 4524 Child’s Dress, 

32 to 42 buss. 2, 4, 6, years. 
Woman’s Morning Jacket. 45298. 

The jacket consists of fronts, backs and side backs, 

and is finished at the neck with the wide cape-collar. 

The sleeves are in bishop style, and are gathered into 

straight cuffs at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 2g yards 32 inches 

wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 43 yards of lace 

34 inches wide for frills and 1§ yards of beading to 

trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 452%, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38, 

40 and 42-inch bust measure. 





Child’s Dress. 4524. 
The dress is made with fronts and back and is laid 
in a wide box plait, with outward turning plaits at 
each side. at both the centre of front and back, the 
plaits being stitched to the waist line, but preseed to 
position only below that point. The closing is 
effected beneath the left edge of the front plait for 
boys, the right for girls. At the neck is a wide collar 
and a belt confines the fullness at the waist. The 
sleeves are full with roll-over cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for tbe medium 
size (4 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 
inches wide or 23y rds 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4524, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4 
and 6 years of age. 








4626 Woman's 


4626 ‘Woman’ 


Shirt Waist, Shirt Watst, 
32 to 42 bust. 82 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Shirt Waist. 4525. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Shirt waists, both as parts of the ever useful 
dresses, and worn with odd skirts, are constantly 
adding to their variety, and, with each season comes 
increased demand. This one shows the fashionable 
wide plait aud new sleeves, and is appropriate for all 
materials suited to shirt-waist gowns and to separate 
waists, but, as illustrated, is made of mercerized 
white vesting and trimmed with pearl buttons. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, which can be 
used or omitted as preferred, the fronts and the back: 
The back is plain, drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line, but the fronts are tucked at the shoulders and 
at the centre to give the ‘box-plaited effect. The 
sleeves are the latest ones that form full puffs at the 
wrists where they are finished with pointed cuffs 
which match the stock collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4525, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Shirt Waist. 45236. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Shirt waists closed in double-breasted style are 
among the notable features of autumn and are admir- 
able both for the separate waist and the gown. This 
one is adapted to both uses and to the entire range 
of seasonable materials, but is shown in Nile green 
French flannel stitched with corticelli silk and held 
by buttons of dull gold. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, which can 
be omitted when washable fabrics are used, the fronts 
and the back, sleeves, cuffs and collar. The fronts 
are tucked at the shoulders and are lapped one over 
the other, but the back is plain, simply drawn down 
in gathers at the waist line. The sleeves are the new 
ones that are full at the'wrists, but smaller above the 
elbows and are gathered into straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 42 ) ards 21 inches wide. 4 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4526, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-incb bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








record of victory is well known. First, the ablest 
of Napoleon’s marshals went down befure him, 
and then on the eventful day at Waterloo, he 





promptly. Address MassaCR.SETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 















Introduction of Horse Breeding. 





The history of the horse in America really. 


begins in 1493, when Columbus, on his sec- 
ond voyage, introduced this animal into the 
West Indies. The first horses in what is 
now the United States were landed in 
Florida tn 1527. The horses used by DeSoto 
on his Western journey and abandoned by 
him were undoubtedly the progenitors of 
the wild horses of the Southwest. In 1604 
French horses- were introduced into Acadia; 


in 1609 English horses were landed at 


Jamestown, Va., and in 1623 horses of 
Dutch origin were brought to New York. 
Massachusetts received its first consign- 
ment in 1629. 

At one time in the history of the colonies 
horses became so cheap that littte attention 
was paid to breeding, and the deterioration 
on size which followed became an object.of 
sueh concern in several of the colonies that 
regulations were made prohibiting horses 
below a certain size to run at large, and for- 
bidding the breeding of undersized horses. 
Following this legislation efforts were made 
to maintain the size and strength of the horse 
by judicious breeding, and the typical Ameri- 
can horse of today may besaid to havesprung 
from the stock imported into Acadia, Vir- 
‘ ginia, New York and Massachusetts, con- 
stantly crossed by stock of the best breeds 
of the Old World. 

The first horses imported for breeding 
purposes were the English thoroughbreds, a 
cross between the Arabian and the Barb. 
They were brought to this country about 
1750, but the total number imported prior to 
the Revolution ‘did not exceed fifty horses 
and twenty mares, which were distributed 
in Maryland, Virginia, New York and North 
Carolina. Immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, however, racing became popular and 
many thoroughbreds were imported. 

The French-Canadian horse is the descend- 
ant of horses brought to Canada by the 
French. They have become reduced in 
size, but still retain the good qualities of 
their Norman ancestors and constitute one 
of the best breeds of farm horses. 

Roadsters and, in a less degree, coach 
horses are bred from trotting stock. There 
are English and other foreign breeds or 
types of coach horses, but they are not 
much used in this country. The American- 
bred roadsters may be said to comprise 
practically all the light harness and coach 
horses in the country. 

Foreign draft horses of all the well-known 
breeds are constantly being imported into 
this country, but the English draft, the 
Clydesdale and the Percheron are most 
common. There are also Belgian and Ger- 
man horses. The breeders of draft horses, 
however, have not followed stud book lines, 
and have bred for the qualities desired re- 
gardless of breed. : ; 


— 


Sadie Mac, by Peter the Great, holds the 
honor of being the fastest three-year-old of 
the year, 2.124. 








Major Delmar’s owner challenges any 
trotter to a race, and it is thought Lou 
Dillon’s owner will accept. 





Lord Roberts, the good three-year-old son 
of Arion (2.07?) and Nancy Hanks (2.04), is 
one of the best-looking horses on the turf. 

Prince of Orange won from Dan T., 
Fereno and others last week in 2.09}, 2.08%. 
Fereno does not seem able to get to the 
front, though she goesa good race every 
time. 





a 


Cresceus lowered the half-mile track rec- 
ord at Dayton, O., to 2.087 last week. He 
may be in record form later, though it- is 
stated that nothing further is expected of 
him. 


There is no better test of inadequate ven- 
tilation of the stables than a visit in the 
early morning, before the doors are open 
for the first time. In cases where the am- 
monia given off from the liquid and solid 
droppings of the animals has collected to 
such an extent as to give rise to what is 
known as a “ stinging” or pungent odor, it 
may be taken for granted that the ventila- 
tion of the stable is defective, and that 
steps should be at once taken to provide a 
remedy. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture has in 
press an interesting publication on ‘‘ The 
Animal Industry of Argentina,’ prepared 
by one of its agricultural explorers, F. W. 
Bicknell. Mr. Bicknell shows the status of 
the anima? industry of the Argentine Re- 
public and indicates its prospects as a mar- 
ket for pure-bred animals from the United 
States. His descriptiuns and photographs 
of some of the cattle, sheep and horses now 
being produced in that country, may prove 
something of a surprise to a good many who 
have held somewhat vague impressions ot 
the live-stock developments of the Argen- 
tine, assuming that it was a vast range and 
that no particular attention had been de- 
voted to breeding and improvement. Mr. 
Bicknell thinks there is a good demand for 
well-bred American stock. He says that 
first-class Shorthorn cows, especially those 
known to be good milkers, and heifers of 
good milking and beef antecedents, will be 
sure to bring long prices, for they are very 
much wanted. He mentions a bunch of 238 
Shorthorn cows, of the rougher class, which 
recently brought $103 gould, each. The 
young bulls of the same class brought an 
average of $224 gold. These were unpedi- 
greed. He notes further, a consignment of 
a dozen two-year olds, bringing an average 
of $745, which he says in the United States 
would have been slow sale at $200. All 
breeding stock is admitted free of duty. 
During 1902 Argentina exported nine million 
three hundred thousand pounds of butter, 
chiefly to England and South Africa, an in- 
crease of nearly two hundred per cent. over 
the year before. It has sold in competition 
with French, Hollandand Australian butter, 
at prices almost as good as the best. Mr. 
Bicknell thinks, however, it lacks the firm- 
ness and grain of our own butter. The 
cheese business he says is not satisfactory. 

The exports of cattle for January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1903, were 11,500, of 
sheep 42,000, and of horses 211. 

“Last year,” says Mr. Bicknell, ‘‘ the 
Argentine energy in hunting markets was 
shown by the manner in which they went 
after the South African market. The Ar- 
gentine Department of Agriculture rented 
a big transport from the navy department, 
and sent several experimental cargoes tu 
South Africa. They took mules, steers, 
horses, butter, alfalfa, wheat, oats, sheep, 
and many other things in small parcels on 
the owners’ private account. It was all 
sold to good advantage, and convinced both 
ship owners and producers that the market 
was worth working for. Now there are. 
three regular shipping lines, with frequent 
sailings, and a good trade has sprung up.”’ 
Here is farm enterprise for you. 


W. P. Corsa; an assistant pomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, devotes 


A THOROUGHBRED PERCHERON WORKER. 





most of his attention to apples. Speaking 
of his persoual experience and observation 
in spraying this fruit, Mr. Corsa said: ‘I 
bought a farm some thirty years ago in Sus- 
sex County, Del. It had an orchard of 250 
trees. I found that they were all Northern 
apples, quite out of place in their semi- 
Southern home. Thereupon | top-grafted 
them, but I then found that the fruit, 
although it set well, was every year infested 
with insects. The first year that the new 
grafts boreI did not get a single perfect 
apple. They commenced dropping when 
the size of a walnut, stung and disfigured by 
the larve of the codling moth. We tried 
picking up the drops two or three times a 
week and boiling them to kill the worms, 
then feeding them to the pigs. But this did 
not do. The entire country swarmed with 
the pests—my own orchard and those of all 
my neighbors. Not much was thep known 
about spraying, but I fixed up a kerosene 
barrel with a spraying pump hose lat 
a cost of $5. With this I sprayed my 
apple trees thoroughly with paris green, 
and I also loaned the pump to all my neigh- 
bors as I wanted them too to get rid of the 
moths. I did not kuow anything then about 
combining paris green and bordeaux mixture 
and thus killing the insects and fungus 
spores at the same spraying.-We had trouble 
with the brown cedar rust, but overcame 
this largely by cutting down all the cedars 
around and working up a sentiment among 
the neighbors against them. This cedar 
rust works over from the cedars to the ap- 
ple leaves, wintering on the cedar foliage. 

‘“‘If every farmer who has even a few 
trees would spray them he would realize 
enough profit from it to more than pay for 
his outfit the first year, but if he has any 
number of trees he is wasting money by 
neglecting this most important item of 
apple culture.’’ 


A fair summer boarder at a nearby farm- 
house, seeing for the first time a real live 
calf roaming at will over the farm, remarked 
to the husky farmer, heartily amused at her 
antics, ‘‘ Oh my, what a nice little cowlet.”’ 
**Cowlet? Oh, pshaw, ma’am,” he said, 
** that’s not a cowlet, him’s a bullet.”’ 


While some farmers are building up their 
land, others are pulling down theirs. Some 
farmers sell manure. They usually do it as 
an “accommodation ’? to some one who 
wants a few loads, or else they make no 
bones of stating that they want the cash. 
Manure means future fertility to the soil, 
as well as returns for the present crop, and 
fertility to the soil means the life of the 
farm. Seldom isthere atime when a good 
excuse can be offered for selling a load of 
manure from the farm. ‘ 

A man living near me has a five-acre farm 
lot. In addition to putting in acrop each 
year, he works out with his team a large 
part of the time. He has two horses and a 
cow. Every year he sells a large pile of 
manure at a nominal price. Fur two years 
I have purchased it myself, paying him fifty 
cents a load at his stable door. I have 
asked him why he soli it instead of enrich- 
ing his land, which, by the way, is not rich. 
His land, he said, was as rich as need be 
and he wanted the money. Sohe goes on, 
year by year, growing medium yields of 
ordinary rough crops, when there is a good 
demand for fruit and garden truck which 
he might grow and sell, and at the same 
time gradually get his plot of ground into 
a vondition when his crop would be worth 
ten times what he now raises upon it. 


Sweet cider made of good sound apples, 
properly fined, is oné of the most whole- 
some of drinks. It is difficult to get it. 
There are, in this city, several places where 
** pure apple cider ” is advertised, but when 
you get a glass you drink ’a concoction of 
brown sugar, tartaric acid, yeast, water and 
some apple cider. The usual city-grocery 
price for apple cider is twenty-five cents a 
gallon, year in and year out. Some years, 
when appies are plenty, it is possible, by 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhbauilt’s 
Caustic Balsam 








trying many samples, to get good cider, but 
when apples are at all scarce,the twenty-five- 
cent cider is pretty weak, sour and poor. 
Hara cider is not to be recommended, of 
course. This is the point where the juice 
passes from the vinous fermentation, caused 
by the sugar in theapple, to the formation of 
acetic acid. In this stage alcohol is developed 
and the product is really neither cider nor 
vinegar. 

The liberal use of good cider is said to be 


always d welling onits merits with some- 
thing of the effusiveness of early girlhood. 
“ Get right down, you saucy little boys,”’ 
she screamed, as I passed, and the young- 
sters obeyed, as one remarked with agrin: 
** Come along, fellers, get off. Papa built 
that fence.’’ 


— 





The last hay crops from the plots on 
which the different rotations are being 
carried out enable the Rhode Island Ex 





a most effective preventive of malaria, and 
the drink is a specific for dysentery. Cider 
is best made from apples not only sound, 
but ripe. Early windfalls can be converted 
profitably into vinegar, but only good, ripe, 
selected apples make first-class cider. 
There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween cider made from this class of fruit 
and that made from all sorts—good apples, 
windfalls, half-rotten apples and rotten 
apples. 


The ash of the blood of a sheep contains 
nearly sixty per cent. of salt; the ash of the 
urine contains fully thirty-three per cent. 
Salt should always be placed available to 
sheep. Its effecton sheep and deer fs to 
give tone to the organism. Its {scarcity in 
the blood may mean a relaxation of vital 
energy, aud an opportunity for the develup- 
ment of hostile parasitic organisms. If 
sheep are deprived of salt for a little time 
they will show considerable eagerness for it. 

5 Guy E. MITCHELL. 





<> 


The Saunterer. 


The fall season of marriages has come 
around once more, and frum now to the end 
of October there will be weddings, weddings 
everywhere, among high and low, rich and 
poor, and particularly among young people 
who do not stop to consider how a home is 
to be maintained after they have;sat down 
by their own firesides, with coal:at seven 
dollars a ton and more. ‘There is no pov- 
erty in love’s young dream, and the: Romeo 
is very prodigal in making presents tu his 
Juliet before he begins to receive the bills 
of the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker. Iwas in aconfectionery yes- 
terday when a boy came in and bought an 
eighty-cent box of chocolates. 

“‘ This is the fourth time,’’ said the attend- 
ant, ** that.you have been in this week ona 
similar errand. Wheredo you get all the 
money you expend here? I hope you come 
by it honestly.” 

** Of course I do, marm,’’ was the quick 
response. ‘‘I get it from my master, and 
he sends the candy to the girl he is going to 
marry next week.”’ 

* Ah,”’ was the reply to this explanation ; 
**then I see that we are about to lose a good 
customer.”’ 

1 was relating this incident to a married 
woman later on, and I remarked that the 
girl was foolish to encourage such unneces- 
sary extravagance on the part of her lover, 
but I was interrupted with the exclamation : 
‘* Bless you, don’t throw cold water on her 
liking for the best sweets in the market; 
she’ll have to come down to prunes soon 
enough after the matrimonial knot is tied.’’ 
But let me pass from youthful bliss to a 
more grave subject. I was walking down 
a street in the suburbs the other day, when 
I saw a large number of carriages awaiting 
the conclusion of funeral services in a 
neighboring church. I accosted a man sit- 
ting in one of the vehicles with a woman, 
and asked: 

‘° Whose dead? ”’ 

*1'll be darned if I know,” was the an- 
swer; ‘‘ inquire of the hackman.”’ 

A few minutes after I saw this couple 
still in the hack, which had joined the pro- 
cession that was making its way toward 
the cemetery. I presume this male and 
female were, like John Gilpen’s wife, on 
pleasure bent, and were getting a free ride 
at the expense of the mourners whom they 
did not know. 

Heaven lies about usin our childhood, 
Wordsworth asserts, but some of the chil- 
dren that I have come in contact with have 
been far from angelic. 1 was at the house 
of a relative one night last week, when the 
sole daughter of the house was being put to 
bed. She was told to say her prayers, but 
she obstinately refused to comply with this 
command and was finally asked to make a 
very short supplication. 

“Try ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’”’ I 
ventured to suggest. . 

‘Oh, that’s too long,” returned the little 
maid.. “I know a better one than that.”’ 

“* What is it?’ was my next interrogation. 

“©Good night God! I’m tired,” said the 
youngster, as she impulsively turned her 
face to the wall. : ; 

People, I have noticed, have strange.ideas 
about heaven, and the discussions géoncern- 
ing what it is like are endless. I formed 
one of a little group that was discussing the 
future life, not long since, and one prosaic 
individual asserted that we should bedoing 
in the land of the hereafter just what we 
are doing on earth in the way of 
tion. ok ae eit 

“Gracious goodness,” int 
the ladies, ‘‘I don’t want to 
the other world. 1 get enough : 





periment Station to show final results for the 
seagon. On the plots having the six-year 
rotation in the following order: First, corn ; 
second, potatoes; third, rye; fourth, grass 
and clover; fifth, grass; sixth, grass. The 
yields of the grass have been as follows: 
That of the fourth year in the rotation was 
84 tons per acre; the fifth year of the rota- 
tion, 44 tons per acre, and the sixth year, 
3.8 tons per acre. The fertilizer applied to 
these plots has been at the rate per acre of: 
350 pounds nitrate soda, 450 pounds acid 
phosphate, two hundred pounds muriate of 
potash. 


> 





Field meetings and Institutes are far 
more educational than fairs.—Alden Derby, 
Worcester County, Mass. 


— 
J 


Agricultural Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


American Institute, New York 

Chicago Live Stock 

Georgia, Southern Interstate- . 

Idaho Intermountain. Boise 

Il inois. Springfield 

Kansas City Live Stock 

Kentucky, Owensboro 

New Jersey Interstate, Trenton 

North Carolina, Raleigh 

Penn. Horticultural, Philadelphia........ .. Nov. 10-14 





NEW YORK. 


Binghamton, Binghamton 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ..........-. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
-------------Sept. 21-44 





Newark, Newark 
Palmyra, Paimyra.-_-..........-.-.---...-..-- Sept. 24-26 


...- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 

-Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Vernon, Vernon....-.--.....- Sept. 22-23 
Wayne, Lyons -------- Sept. 23-26 
Westchester, White Plains _... ..........Sept. 28-Oct. 3 


MAINE. 


Bristol, Bristol Mills 
Bridgton, Bridgton. 
Cumberland, Harrison rt 
Cumberland, W. Cumberland. 
Kennebec, Readfield 


Piscataquis, Foxcroft._.... 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton.. 


West Washington, Cherryfield...............Sept. 22-24 
W. Penobscot, Exeter Sept. 29-Oct. | 
W. Oxford, Fryeburg. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rochester, Rochester. 
VERMONT. 


Brattleboro, Conn. Valley 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville. 
Windsor, Woodstock 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury, Amesbury 
Bristol, Taunton 
Eastern Hampden, Palmer 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 22-24 


Hampshire, Amherst 
Hampshire, Northampton 
Hillside, Cummington 
Hingham, Hingham .... 
Housatonic, Great Barrington 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston 
Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury 
Middlesex South, Framingham. 
Spencer, Spencer-----..----.------ 
Worcester West, Barre 


CONNECTICUT. 





Chester, Chester 
Danbury, Danbury... 
Guilford, Guilford 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs. 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington 
Windham, Brooklyn 


----+---- ----OCt. 5-10 
----Sept. 30 
.---Oct. 6-8 





NORTH ADAMS-—A TRIP TO THE 
MOOSAC MOUNTAIN. 

$2.00, Saturday. Sept. 26, via Besten & 

Maine Railread. 

One of the most delightful excursions offered 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad is the North 
Adams trip on Saturday, Sept. 26. This trip is 
out through the Deerfield Valley to the Hoosac 
Mountains where the most beautiful and diver- 
sified scenes in the country can be found. There 
are numerous places of interest noted for their 
scenic and natural beauty which can be visited, 


-| while a tramp or a ride through the Taconic or 


Hoosac Ranges will prove mighty interesting. 

A two-days stop over is allowed on this trip, 
but all who wish can return on special train on 
the same day. 

Special train leaves Boston Union Station at 
8.30 A. M. Returning, leave North Adams at 
4.50 P. M.; Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.45 P. M., 
or on regular trains on Sept. 27 or 28. Trains 
stop at Waltham in both directions, but tickets 
can be purchased only at Boston City Ticket 
Office, 322 Washington street, and at Union 
Station. Tickets will be on sale at Washington- 
street office up to 5.00 P. M., Sept. 25, and at 
Union Station until departure of train Sept. 26. 


October S is the Date. $5.00 is the | 
ari. Rate. 


‘The Famous Autumnal Excursion on the Bos- 
ton @ Albany, through the Berkshire Hills to 


| Albany; down the Hudson River (either night or 
day) to New York, returning via Fall River Line ( 


steamer to Boston. From points west of Boston, 
Oct.7. Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Han- 





3 | son, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


KEISER BROS,, 





SPAR CREEK 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
— Sind com lbed, “he bal 


product of the herd is 





HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 


The best are always 
the cheapest. ... 


JAMES FLOWER, 


WNER of “The World’s Champion Flock,” 
supplies this descriptiononly. Address 


CHILMARK, SALISBURY, ENGLAND. 


8 Short-Horn Bulls, 


One 16 months, seven from 7 to 10 months old. 
Good individuals and colors. Sired by Sassy Bo: 
—* ndson of imp. Gay Monarch ; and 
—— — oster 2d 138588, a winner at inter- 
onal. 





SIX LARGE FALL 
POLAND-CHINA BOARS. 


ing boars. Can please you in quality and 
4 Cs from Station 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson Go, la 
DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected trom at strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. . 


R. L. BOLITHO, Alden, la. 





GREEN BROS., Farmland, ind. 


of the various 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Sta- 
tions, and are of 
great value to all 
practical farmers. 


We mail them /ree to all 
farmers whoapply for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Naseaw Street, New York. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFER 


Imported and Home-Bred . 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


S. Hl. GODMAN, 


WABASH, IND. 
PURE BRED 


Hereford Cattle, 


STOCK FOR SALE. 














W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 
Short-horn Cattle. 


NE of the oldest established herds in Scotland 
The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
y, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 
Butterfly tribes; bred on the farm for gener- 
ations. Alixe in blood, alike in type. 
Annual sale of bull calves in October. 





BULLS IN SERVICE: { 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


IMP: JOY OF MORNING 153003. 
IMP. SCOTTISH HERO 145553. 
IMP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 


DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST 11. 
Particulars later. For catalogues address : 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. 0., Canada. 


All Bred at Collynie. 





SINNISSIPPHL SHORT-HORNS 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the d youn 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. ’ — — 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all ccmmunications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - « 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460, 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


n’t wait until some onvw else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. , 


and pears NOFthfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of 


at all times. Visitors welcome. 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kivg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


This herd comprises such cows as BETTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY 


HELP, champion yearling at the 


jal prize for cow and her produce at 


National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. - 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





On account of advanced 
females, of Bates, Fla 
breed 


MEAN BUSIN. 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT. PRIVATE TREATY. 


tc 
S, and will sell in lote tosuit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902, 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

‘We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 








een ons a 
Write us for you want, 





the remaining 


these females three were sired b: resent stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of 
at was granddaughter of ie, nes half beter and the third was a granddaughter of GAY M 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 











